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affiliates, and of the individuals of whom they are composed; to dissemi- 
nate to the public and to posterity accurate and complete historical infor- 
mation on air power subjects; and to preserve in a central repository 
significant materials depicting the history, culture, and traditions of the 
United States Air Force and the organizations which preceded it. 

The government of the Foundation is vested in a board of twenty- 
four elected trustees, who serve a four-year term, and the following 
persons who are ex-officio members: The civilian head of the United 
States Air Force; the military head of the United States Air Force and 
his immediate predecessor; the commander of the Air University and 
the superintendent of the Air Force Academy. 

Election of trustees is by ballot and each member of the Foundation 
is eligible, and is invited, to vote for members of the Board. 

The Foundation is maintained wholly by individual subscriptions and 
contributions. Civilians and military alike are invited to join one of the 
following categories of membership: 
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2. Life ..... $100.00 

3. Contributing $100.00 (annually) 
4. Patron Life $1000.00 to $5000.00 
5. Benefactor Life $5000.00 or above 


(All contributions are deductible from income tax.) 


All members receive the quarterly publication, “The Air Power His- 
torian,” whose guiding editorial policy is the belief that our civilization 
cannot survive if the peoples who enjoy its blessings display weakness in 
conviction and courage. 
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THE TOKYO RAID— an Avenging Call 


By COL. JACK A. SIMS, USAF 


Not since the start of World War Il did the pride and morale of the 
freedom-loving peoples of the world receive such a jolt of rejuvenation 
as when that second “shot heard ’round the world” was fired by a 
small group of American aviators known as the “Tokyo Railders” 
April 18, 1942. It was on this occasion, when a handful of American 
bombers appeared over the homelands of the Japanese empire for the first 
time in history, that President Roosevelt was inspired to add fire to the 
wildest of imaginations with his “Shangri-la” remark. However, it was no 
land of fancy and imagination which sheltered and provided the take-off 
point for those specially picked and trained crews which directed the 

B-25 “Mitchells” to spawn their fire bombs in the heart of Japan. Told 
here for the first time by Col. Jack A. Sims, USAF, are some of the details 
and the hard work which altogether made up one of the most fantastic 
missions of the war. 

Col. Sims was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan on February 23, 1919. 

He received his B. A. from Western Michigan University in 1940 and later, 
while in the service, a Masters Degree from the University of Chicago in 
1949. After his graduation in 1940, Col. Sims entered primary training 
school at St. Louis, Missouri. Cadet training took him through Randolph 
Field and he graduated from Brooks Field, after which he joined the 

17th Bomb Group (M). In March of 1942 he was one of the volunteers 
for the then highly secret Doolittle mission. 

Subsequent to the Tokyo Raid he remained with the 10th Air Force in 
India for three months, then returned to the United States to aid in a 
Bond selling tour. In August 1942, he was assigned to the 320th Bomb 
Group (M) at Tampa, Fla., and served with this group in the North 
A frican-Mediterranean Campaign. 

After that he served with the Air Transport Command as an Air 
Inspector and Inspector General; in the Office of Special Investigations, 
Hq. USAF; as Air Liaison Officer in the Far East Command; on the 
staff of the Air Command and Staff College, and was a student in both 
the Command and Staff School and the Air War College. He is currently 
assigned to the Office of Legislative Liaison, Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 


on 


Invaluable assistance in the preparation of this paper is gratefully accredited to the 
late Col. C. Ross Greening, beloved and respected Tokyo Raider, whose previous research 
work in this area provided much of the content and factual information to be found herein 


On the night of April 18, 1775, were coming. The small fight which 
Paul Revere made his famous ride to occurred the next day was the be- 
notify the Minutemen that the British ginning of the Revoutionary War. On 
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that same day, 267 years later, an event 
took place that heralded a_ turning 
point in the greatest war America had 
ever known. It was certainly an event 
beyond the most farsighted imagina- 
tions of the Minutemen at Lexington 
and Concord, but no less sincere in 
its purpose. The Army Air Force and 
the Navy of the United States cooper- 
ated with each other under a concept 
of joint activities to strike a telling 
blow to the imperialist nation who 
would deny America its freedom — 
Japan. The events that occurred are 
recorded below. 


January 1942 saw the United States 
in its second month of the war against 
Japan. Judging by events in the Pa- 
cific, America was losing the war. 
Pearl Harbor had been bombed with 
disastrous effect, Wake Island had 
fallen, Guam had been captured, the 
Philippines had been taking a terrible 
beating and the Japanese were steam- 
rolling in their offensive with ever-in- 
creasing speed. 

America was suffering tremendous 
setbacks and feeling the taste of de- 
feat. American morale was low. It be- 
came apparent that something must be 
done to raise the spirit of the fighting 
troops as well as improve the efficiency 
and effort of the homefront industrial 
effort. It was the belief of our leaders 
that to bomb the Japanese heartland— 
Tokyo—would offer the greatest pos- 
sible boost to the morale of the Amer- 
ican people and undoubtedly do the 
most damage to the invincible spirit of 
the Japanese. 


IDEA OF RETALIATION CONCEIVED 


In January 1942, Admiral King and 
General Arnold conceived the idea 
of a retaliatory blow against the main- 
land of Japan. The idea was to bomb 
the main industrial centers of Japan 
by using Army Air Force B-25 bomb- 
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ers which were to be launched within 
striking distance of these targets by 
Naval aircraft carriers. It was hoped 
that the damage would be both ma- 
terial and psychological. It was decided 
that a carrier take-off would be made 
at some point east of Tokyo and that 
the flight would proceed thence in a 
generally westerly direction to an air- 
field near the east coast of China. 


Lt. Colonel J. H. Doolittle was 
selected to command the Air Force 
element of this project. It was his re- 
sponsibility to coordinate both train- 
ing and preparation. Twenty-four air- 
planes for this project were obtained 
from the 17th Bombardment Group 
which had just been transferred from 
Pendleton, Oregon, to Columbia, 
South Carolina. The crews were also 
obtained from this source. Because 
this was to be a mission that would 
be extremely hazardous, would re- 
quire a high degree of skill and would 

e of extreme importance to our de- 
fense effort, volunteers were requested. 
More crews than could be used im- 
mediately volunteered. From the vol- 
unteers, 24 crews were selected and 
ordered to Eglin Field, Florida, for 
training and preparation. The crews 
arrived at Eglin around the latter part 
of February 1942. The general nature 
of the mission and the probable dang- 
ers involved were made known to the 
crews there, but without specific men- 
tion being made of Japan as the tar- 
get. Those who did not feel that they 
should go were offered the chance to 
withdraw. There were no takers to 
this offer. 


All of the twenty-four B-25 medium 
bombers required special modification 
and preparation to cover the require- 
ments of this mission. Preparation 
consisted of installing additional tank- 
age and removing unnecessary equip- 
ment. Three additional gasoline tanks 
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were installed. First, a 220-gallon rub- 
ber bullet-proof tank was installed in 
the bomb bay. Room remained in the 
bomb bay underneath this tank to per- 
mit carrying four 500-pound demoli- 
tion bombs or four 500-pound incen- 
diary clusters. The second tank was a 
160-gallon rubber bag tank which was 
installed in the crawlway above the 
bomb bay. After the gasoline was used, 
the tanks could be collapsed and push- 
ed to one side to permit crew members 
to move forward or aft through the 
crawlway. The third tank was a 60- 
gallon leak-proof tank installed in 
the place from which the lower turret 
had been removed. The final touch 
in the gas load problem was the decis- 
ion to carry ten 5-gallon cans in the 
rear compartment; the gasoline from 
there would be poured into the rear 
turret tank as the fuel level went down. 
The cans were later punctured with 
holes so they would sink and were 
thrown overboard. Puncturing the cans 
prevented leaving a telltale trail to 
the bombers’ departure point. The 
total gasoline capacity then amounted 
to approximately 1,141 gallons. This 
was calculated to give the bombers 
a cruise range of 2,400 miles with a 
2,000-pound bomb load. This is equiv- 
alent to flying nonstop from Wash- 
ing, D. C. to Los Angeles and 400 
miles farther out to sea. 


Additional modification consisted 
of installing deicers and anti-icers on 
all aircraft. Armament protection on 
the B-25 was critical. For forward 
protection, one single 30-caliber flexi- 
ble machine gun was installed in the 
nose. Two wooden 50-caliber dummy 
guns were stuck out of the extreme 
tip of the tail. They were painted 
black and were somewhat longer than 
the usual 50-caliber gun to make their 
presence more noticeable. The effect- 
tiveness of this subterfuge was indi- 


cated by the fact that no airplane on 
the flight was attacked from directly 
behind. Because of the intended low 
altitude approach of the aircraft, pro- 
tection from below by lower turret or 
waist guns was not warranted. Pro- 
tection from side attack was left to 
the upper twin 50-caliber turret. 

Inasmuch as it was decided that all 
bombing would be done from low alti- 
tudes and the Norden Bombsight did 
not particularly lend itself to extremely 
low altitude bombing, the bombsight 
was removed and a simplified sight 
was designed and built by one of the 
pilots, Capt. C. R. Greening, at an 
approximate cost of ISc per sight. 
This sight not only permittted greater 
accuracy in bombing, but obviated 
the possibility of the Norden sight 
falling into enemy hands. 


SOME PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES 


In the event any of the airplanes 
should be forced to land in enemy 
territory, each airplane was issued one 
incendiary bomb that could be ignited 
in the plane and therefore cause its 
destruction. 

The security of the mission demand- 
ed complete radio silence. In the inter- 
est of security and to save weight, the 
230-pound liaison radio set was re- 
moved from each airplane. To pro- 
vide a film record of the bombing, 
lead ships were equipped with small 
electrically operated automatic cam- 
eras. The remaining aricraft were 
equipped with 16 mm. automatically 
operated movie cameras. Personal and 
special equipment such as emergency 
rations, canteens, hatchets, knives, pis- 
tols, etc. were issued before take-off 
time. A one-pint bottle of whiskey 
was issued each crew member to sup- 
plement this issue. 

Special 5S00-pound demolition 
bombs armed with a one-tenth of a 
second nose fuse and a one-fortieth of 
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a second specially prepared tail fuse 
were provided certain aircraft depend- 
ing on their assigned target. Other air- 
craft were provided special 500-pound 
incendiary clusters, each containing 
128 incendiary bombs. 


At Eglin Field each crew was as- 
signed its own aircraft and was to 
train and to prepare its plane with the 
idea that the plane would be used on 
this mission. The first part of the train- 
ing program was designed to train all 
pilots in carrier take-off characteris- 
tics. Lieut. Henry A. Miller, USN, was 
assigned to the Army Air Force Task 
Group to familiarize the Army per- 
sonnel with Naval customs and car- 
rier techniques. Ail pilots were requir- 
ed to conduct extensive take-off prac- 
tice on runways painted to approxi- 
mate the width and length of a carrier. 
All pilots qualified with full load take- 
offs of approximately 500 to 600 
feet with a maximum ground wind of 
12 miles per hour. Some take-off runs 
were accomplished in as short a dis- 
tance as 300 feet. Take-off speeds were 
approximately 70 to 80 miles an hour, 
as against the normal take-off spzed of 
a B-25 of between 105 and 110 miles 
per hour. Navigation and fuel con- 
sumption tests were conducted by 
every pilot and crew under conditions 
that best simulated those to be en- 
countered on the mission. The most 
efficient cruise control resulted in a cal- 
ibrated airspeed of approximately 165 
mph. At these miximum range power 
settings the average fuel consumption 
was determined to be from 78 gallons 
per hour with full load down to 65 
gallons per hour with light load. In 
addition to gunnery practice on sea 
slicks for the turret gunners, a cer- 
tain amount of training was given the 
bombardiers on the .30-caliber nose 
guns. Formation flying was practiced 
primarily to afford the turret gunners 
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practice in tracking fighter planes at- 
tacking the formations. 

The refueling operation to be made 
in China after the raid indicated the 
planes would be subject to attacks 
while on the ground, either from the 
ground or from the air, or both. It was 
therefore planned to refuel the air- 
craft in groups of three by parking 
them in a circle with tails pointing 
outward and the engines left running in 
order to operate the turrets and resist 
attack. In addition, bipod mounts for 
the .30-caliber nose guns were devised 
to enable the gunners to remove the 
nose guns from the airplanes and use 
them on the ground for protection. 

The training period was not con- 
cluded at Eglin Field. On March 25th 
all airplanes and crews departed for 
Sacramento, California. Final con- 
sumption tests and navigation training 
were incorporated into this flight. At 
Sacramento the airplanes were given 
a final check and the propellers were 
replaced with new ones. As the planes 
became flyable, additional flight train- 
ing was accomplished up and down the 
Sacramento valley. 


ABOARD THE CARRIER 

On March 31st and April Ist, 16 
out of the original 24 airplanes were 
loaded aboard the carrier Hornet at 
Alameda Naval Air Station. That 
night the carrier moved out into Frisco 
Bay to anchor and the Navy crew 
and AAF complement were permitted 
a one-night shore leave. In the early 
morning hours of the 6th, the Task 
Force moved out to sea. The weather 
was foggy with visibility at 1,000 
yards. Air coverage was provided by 
the Western Sea Frontier until late 
afternoon. Training was continued. 

The crew of the Hornet knew noth- 
of the mission of the bombers until 
the first day out. Late in the afternoon 
notice of the mission was given to all 
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vessels of the task force by sema- 
phore and loudspeaker. Cheers from 
every section of the ships greeted the 
announcement and morale reached a 
new high. From that time on the mem- 
bers of the Hornet assisted in every 
way possible to help the training pro- 
gram. Numerous lectures on Japan 
and the Japanese were given; informa- 
tion was given on the Chinese people 
and what could be expected of them; 
certain phases concerning identifica- 
tion and destination were taught; lec- 
tures on hygiene and sanitation to be 
adopted in China were received; first 
aid instruction and practice in celestial 
navigation were given; and latest in- 
formation on weather forecast en route 
was received. 


Numerous alternate plans were de- 
vised for almost any eventuality. If 
take-off was forced by enemy action 
too soon for the planes to reach Tokyo, 
the bombers would fly to either Ha- 
waii or Midway, whichever was the 
closest. If attacked beyond the point 
of no return, all aircraft woud pro- 
ceed to the accomplishment of the 
planned mission. 

Insofar as possible, targets were as- 
signed according to crew choice. Many 
hours were spent studying target in- 
formation and looking at pictures to 
become as familiar as possible with 
the method under which individual 
attacks were to be carried out. Repezat- 
ed battle station drills were conducted 
at which time the Army pilots manned 
their aircraft. 

On April 7th, six days after the Hor- 
net was at sea, the Naval operation 
plan was issued. The Task Force was 
to be known as Task Force 16, under 
the command of Vice Admiral Halsey 
whose flagship was the aircraft carrier 
Enterprise. Captain Marc Mitscher 
was skipper of the Hornet. In addition 
lo the carriers, Enterprise and Hornet, 


the task force consisted of four cruis- 
ers, seven destroyers, and two tankers. 
Rendezvous of Task Force 16 was to 
take place at a predetermined position 
at 0600, 13 April 1942, at which time 
the force was to proceed to a point 
approximately 400 miles east of Tokyo 
where bombers would be launched for 
attack. En route, Japanese radio sta- 
tions were continuously monitored to 
determine whether or not the Japanese 
might be suspicious or to obtain atti- 
tudes that might be useful in carrying 
out the mission. Speeds were frequ- 
ently reduced because of heavy seas 
and high winds. Air patrols were main- 
tained whenever weather would allow. 
These patrols extended out to 200 
miles on each bow. Surface warning 
submarines, the Trout and the 
Thresher, occupied prescribed patrol 
stations in order to report any informa- 
tion that might threaten Task Force 
16. 


INTERVENTIONS 

Refueling of the combat vessels was 
attemped on 16 April, but heavy seas 
forced abandonment of the operation 
until the next day when it was ac- 
complished successfully. When it was 
barely completed, the wind rose to gale 
force. One man was washed overboard 
from the tanker Cimarron during this 
operation. He was recovered by one 
of the escorting destroyers a short time 
later. 

Early in the morning of April 18th, 
two enemy vessels were picked up on 
radar and course was changed to avoid 
contact. The night before this first 
sighting the Army crews were given 
their final briefing before take-off. The 
last offer was made for those who 
might wish to withdraw, but again 
found no takers. The instructions in- 
cluded three warnings—under no con- 
ditions go to Vladivostok; nonmilitary 
targets, including the Temple of Heav- 
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en, would not be bombed; and finally, 
that this would be the last briefing be- 
fore take-off. Take-off was understood 
to be on the evening of the 19th of 
April unless previously intercepted, 
in which event take-off would be as 
soon as possible. Bombing of targets 
was to take place at night with arrival 
in China at daybreak. 

As fate would have it, the contingent 
plan was destined to go into effect. 
A second radar intercept had been 
made and when a third contact was 
made it was decided to launch the 
Army planes. The warning to the 
crews came over the loudspeaker sys- 
tem of the Hornet at approximately 
0740, 18 April, “Army pilots, man 
your battle stations for take-off.” At 
the same time the cruisers’ batteries 
opened fire on the enemy craft, three 
and one-half miles to the left of the 
task force. The cruiser Nashville oblit- 
erated it and then dashed off in the 
direction of the kill. 

Later developments indicated the 
enemy vessel made original reports 
to Japan. Records found after the war 
revealed that the message sent by the 
patrol boat that forced the early take- 
off had been received and confirmation 
requested. By the time confirmation 
was requested the patrol boat had been 
sunk. The Japanese Government, 
therefore, chose to ignore the message 
until the bombs started hitting the tar- 
gets, and by that time it was too late. 


BATTLE STATIONS 

Every man took his battle station, 
packed and ready to go, although 
many still thought it was a dry run in 
spite of the gunfire. When it was defi- 
nite that take-off was to take place 
the excitement increased. The carrier 
Enterprise could be heard shouting in- 
structions over her powerful loud- 
speaker on deck, directing the Hornet 
to launch the bombers immediately. 
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The position of the carrier was 823 
miles from Tokyo-over 400 miles 
farther than originally estimated for 
safe take-off distance from destina- 
tion with the fuel available. Maximum 
possible flying time had been exceed- 
ed. The weather was bad in the vicinity 
of the carrier and most distrubing was 
the fact that a head wind of 24 knots 
could be expected all of the way to 
the target area. 


The first aircraft took off at exactly 
0820, ship time, and was piloted by 
Lt. Colonel Doolittle. The last aircraft 
was launched at 0919. The average 
interval for the bomber take-offs was 
3.9 minutes. The sea was rough as the 
Hornet ran into the wind at 27 knots. 
A set of wheel markers had been 
placed on the deck approximately 450 
feet from the bow. These wheel markers 
were composed of cork and sand which 
were to serve the purpose of prevent- 
ing the wheels of the bombers from 
slipping on the wet deck during the 
run-up. Navy deck men followed each 
bomber with a set of wheel chocks in 
order to prevent backslide that might 
be caused by the pitch of the ship. 


To launch the aircraft, the Hornet 
came up to the fastest speed attained 
during the trip, to give the bombers 
as much speed as possible to aid in 
taking off. The signalman at the chocks 
gauged the waves to put the aircraft 
taking off at the bow of the carrier just 
as it surged up on the crest. Pilots 
pushed throttles to full power, held 
their brakes, with flaps full down, and 
awaited the flag. At the signal from 
the flagman, the pilot released his 
brakes and rolled forward for take- 
off. Few aircraft had any major diffi- 
culty in taking off. However, one pilot 
took off without putting his flaps down 
but was able to make a successful take- 
off even though his plane dipped very 
low to the water. Another aircraft 
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slid backward on the wet deck while 
taxiing to position, and hit a sailor 
who lost his arm as a result. Each 
plane, after take-off, circled the carrier 
and flew directly over the deck to read 
the course of the carrier displayed on 
a large card on the island. 

All pilots had been given selected 
objectives consisting of steel works, 
oil refineries, oil tank farms, ammuni- 
tion dumps and factories, dockyards, 
airplane factories and supply areas. 
They were also given secondary tar- 
gets in case it was impossible to reach 
the primary targets. In almost every 
case the primary target was bombed. 
The damage done was believed to far 
exceed the most optimistic expecta- 
tions. The high degree of damage re- 
sulted from the highly inflammable 
nature of Japanese buildings, the day- 
light bombing, the low altitude from 
which the bombing was done, the per- 
fectly clear weather over the targets 
and the careful and continuous study of 
charts and target areas. Perhaps the 
best descriptions of the bombing re- 
sults are found in the following actual 
crew reports: 


BOMBING REPORTS 


“Bombing done from 900 feet. 
Debris flew higher than the 

“All targets were considered hit. 
A chemical works burst into flames. 
Military barracks were machine- 
gunned during withdrawal... .” 

“Smoke column from target ob- 
served billowing to several thousand 
feet, at least 50 miles behind us. 
Three patrol boats were attacked 
with machine gun fire near mouth of 
Tokyo Bay. One left burning... .” 

“Bombed large warehouse, rail- 
road siding and oil refinery in Yoko- 
hama dock area. Sunk one weather 
boat 100 miles east of Japan with 
machine gun fire... .” 


“Hit building area, naval ships 
and docks in Yokosuka naval base 
area. One ship was hit in dry dock 
and seen to fall on its side; another 
was left burning while apparently 
refueling, and a gaint crane col- 

“Over 30 miles from target a 
column of smoke more than 5,000 
feet high could be seen... .” 

The several flights were spread over 
a large area in order to provide the 
greatest possible coverage so as to 
create the impression that there was 
a large number of airplanes, and to 
dilute enemy ground fire as well as air 
opposition. One flight covered the 
northern part of Toyko, another the 
central part and a third flight the 
southern part of Tokyo. A fourth flight 
covered Kanagewa, Yokohama and 
the Yokosuka Navy Yard. A fifth flight 
of three proceeded to the vicinity of 
Nagoya where the flight broke up and 
one plane proceeded to Nagoya, an- 
other to Osaka and the third to Kobe. 

Several years prior to the war, 
medals of good friendship and good 
relationship had been awarded to sev- 
eral people of the United States by the 
Japanese Government. It was decided 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Frank Knox, that the time was appro- 
priate to return these medals. A cere- 
mony was held on the deck of the 
Hornet during which the medals were 
wired to a 500-pound bomb to be 
carried by one of the aircraft and re- 
turned to the Japanese Government in 
an appropriate fashion. During the 
ceremony the bomb was inscribed by 
various crew members with various 
sentimental inscriptions, such as—‘“I 
don’t want to set the world on fire — 
just Tokyo.” The medals were deliver- 
ed in small pieces to their donors in 
Tokyo at about noon Saturday, 18 
April 1942. 

The best information available from 
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Army and Navy Intelligence indicated 
there were some 500 combat planes in 
Japan and that most of them were 
concentrated in the Tokyo Bay area. 
The comparatively few fighters en- 
countered indicated that the home de- 
fense had been reduced in the interest 
of making the maximum number of 
planes available to active theaters. The 
pilots of such planes as remained ap- 
peared inexperienced. In some cases 
they actually did not attack, and in 
many cases failed to drive home the 
attack to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. In no case was there any indica- 
tion that a Japanese pilot might run 
into one of the B-25’s, even though the 
economy of such a course would ap- 
pear sound. 


JAPANESE DEFENSES 


The fire of the pilots that actually 
attacked was very inaccurate. In some 
cases the machine gun bullets bounced 
off the wings without penetrating them. 
The same effect was observed when a 
train upon which some of the crew 
members were riding in China was ma- 
chine-gunned by Japanese planes. One 
of the projectiles which had bounced 
off the top of the train, without pene- 
trating, was recovered. It had no rifl- 
ing marks and was apparently fired 
from about a 25-caliber smoothbore 
gun. 


The antiaircraft defense over Japan 
was active, but inaccurate. All anti- 
aircraft bursts observed were black and 
small. Several of the airplanes were 
struck by antiaircraft fragments but 
none of them was damaged to an 
extent that impaired their utility. 


A few barrage ballons were seen, 
particularly in the Tokyo Bay area. 
These balloons were flying at about 
3,000 feet and were not in sufficient 
number to impede the bombing. Jap- 
anese antiaircraft fire was observed 
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to shoot down some of their own bal-f all li 
loons. gethei 

Apparently home defense had re-f ing \ 
ceived secondary attention to efficient} China 
operation in other theaters. In spite off destin 
the fact that at least one radio message all pl 
was sent prior to the take-off, thej water 
Japanese were unprepared for the at-f bailed 
tack. Th 

In addition to favorable weatherf memb 
conditions over the target, the bomb-— on w 
ers encountered favorable tail winds} harro 
from target to China instead of ex-f tragic. 
pected head winds. This added boost} Withi 
was sufficient to allow the aircraft} which 
to reach the China coast on their limit-§ bers b 
ed fuel supply and precluded ditchingg ly Ch 
in the China Sea as expected. How-f gled | 
ever, a storm center had developed others 
over China in the landing areas which} ward 
prevented any of the planes from the gr 
finding their destination. 

According to events as they actually 


happened, the take-off occurred a 
most ten hours early and 400 mil 
farther out than planned, due to co 
tact being made with enemy surface 
craft. In addition to this, the take-off 
was made on the 18th of April instead 
of the 19th, as originally planned an 
agreed. In veiw of the premature take- 
off it was requested that, if possible, 
Chungking be advised shortly after t 
take-off had been made. If not, 
was felt that Chungking would learn 
the bombing from the Japanese radi 
and establish the ground assistan 
requested prior to departure from Sa 
Francisco. Actually, Chungking di 
learn of the coming bombers but t 
airplane dispatched to the preplanne 
airfield in the Chuchow area crash 
en route, killing all aboard. As a r 
sult of this, no radio homing faciliti 
were provided in the Chuchow are 
nor were light beacons or landing flare 
provided. When the bombers wert 
heard over the China Coast, an aif 
raid warning alarm was sounded, and 
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all lights were turned off. This, to- 
gether with the very unfavorable fly- 
ing weather over the mountainous 
China coast, made safe landing at 
destination impossible. As a result, 
all planes either crash-landed in the 
water near the coast or the crews 
bailed out. 

The stories of the individual crew 
members, eighty in all, from this point 
on would fill a volume. Some were 
harrowing, some humorous, several 
tragic, and certainly all of them varied. 
Within a few days after that night in 
which all aircraft were lost, crew mem- 
bers began being picked up by friend- 
ly Chinese guerrillas and soon strag- 
gled into the Chuchow area where 
others were waiting to withdraw to- 
ward Chungking. Here the stories of 
the grim toll began to unfold. 


Doolittle’s own Tokyo bombing crew pictured here with some unidentified Chinese friends 
in China after the U. S. airmen bailed out following the raid on Japan on 18 April, 1942. 
S/Sgt. F. A. Braemer, bombardier; S/Sgt. P. J. Leonard, engineer-gunner; Ist Lt. 
R. E. Coel, co-pilot; Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, pilot, and Ist Lt. H. A. Potter, navigator. 


L. to R: 


One enlisted crew member had been 
found dead as a result of an unsuccess- 
ful parachute jump. One crew crash- 
landed in the Nanchang area; three of 
its members were captured by 
the Japanese while the other two were 
believed to have been drowned in Poy- 
ang Lake. Of the three that were cap- 
tured, one was executed, one died of 
mistreatment and malnutrition as a 
prisoner of war, and the third spent 
the rest of the war in a Japanese 
prisoner of war camp during most of 
which time he was in solitary con- 
finement. 

Another aircraft attempted a land- 
ing on a coastal beach in rain and 
fog. The wheels hit the water and 
wrecked the plane. All crew members 
with the exception of one, were seri- 
ously hurt. Medical aid was reached 


Credit: U. 8. Air Force Puoro 
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Credit: U. S. ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 


Decoration of Tokyo fliers by Madame Chiang Kai-Chek which took place at Chungking, 


China, on June 29, 1942. L. to R: 


Madame Chiang, Lt. Richard M. Cole, Capt. Henry 


Col. John A. Hilger, Brig. Gen. James Doolittle, 


A. Potter, Capt. Edgar E. McElroy 


(shaking hands with Madame), Capt. Richard O. Joyce and Capt. Jack A. Sims. 


with the help of the Chinese guerrilla 
forces after three days. Lieut. T. R. 
White, the only medical man on the 
raid, crash-landed in the water in the 
same vicinity and was taken to the 
injured crew members as soon as pcss- 
ible. He was forced to amputate the 
pilot’s leg because of infection. 
Another aircraft, owing to extremely 
high gasoline consumption and com- 
plete failure of the top gun turret 
(which left them defenseless), pro- 
ceeded to a landing 40 miles north 
of Vladivostok, Russia. All crew mem- 
bers were safe but were interned by 
the Russians and sent to Penza, 350 
miles southeast of Moscow. Another 


crew landed on the coast south of 
Hanchung and was captured by 


soldiers of the puppet government. The 
pilot and bombardier of this aircraft 
were executed by the Japanese. The 
remainder of the crew survived 40 
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months of confinement in_ prison 
camps. Attempts to ransom those who 
had been taken prisoner were futile. 

One of the pilots, who weighed 
245 pounds and stood 6 feet and 7 
inches, possessed a fine portable phon- 
ograph as well as two 45-caliber pis- 
tols and a 24-35 carbine rifle, all of 
which he took with him in his B-25. 
When the time came for him to bail 
out, he strapped on both pistols, took 
the carbine in one hand and the phono- 
graph in the other, and jumped. When 
he landed all he had was the handle 
of the phonograph in his hand. 

One crewman accidently pulled the 
rip cord to his parachute while in 
the nose of the aircraft. He calmly 
crawled back to the navigator’s table 
and repacked it, finishing the job just 
as the engines sputtered out of gas. 
The job was a bit haphazard, but the 
‘chute worked. 
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A recap of the results of the raid 
shows that all 16 bombers were lost. 
Ten crews bailed out; two planes ditch- 
ed at sea and one ditched on the coast; 
one aircraft landed in Russia and was 
confiscated; and two crash-landed in 
Japanese occupied territory. A _ re- 
cap of the individual Raiders reads: 
| killed in bailing out; 2 crewmen 
drowned; 8 captured, of which 3 were 
executed and 1 died; 5 interned in 
Russia; and the remainder safe, some 
receiving varying degrees of injuries. 
Twelve later died in air crashes or in 
combat during the war, | in an air 
crash in 1949, and 1 cied in 1957 as a 
result of an operation. Four Raiders 
became prisoners of war of the Ger- 
mans during action subsequent to the 
Tokyo Raid. Thus, 59 of the original 
80 are still living, of which 31 are still 
on active duty with the United States 
Air Force. 

The result of this carefully planned 
blow against the Japanese morale at 
a critical period in our history was in- 
valuable. The effect of this raid on the 


Japanese and the general war effort 
has been estimated in many respects. 
This first counterstroke profoundly af- 
fected Japanese strategy. It caused the 
Japanese to keep at home Army fighter 
groups that were badly needed in the 
South Pacific during 1942-43. Not to 
be forgotten was the amount of dam- 
age sustained by the bombing itself, 
aud the definite morale relapse suffer- 
cd by the Japanese for a critical period 
of time. The immediate effect on the 
American public was considered elec- 
trifying and highly affected public 
morale. In the opinion of many it can 
logically be borne out that the first 
raid on Japan could be considered 
successful and acceptable when mea- 
suring it against the objectives it was 
designed to achieve. The success of the 
operation was a welcome stimulus at 
a time when defeat was all that we 
had known. Further successes in battle 
were just around the corner. The Jap- 
anese were not invincible. Final de- 
feat of the enemy now loomed upon 
the horizon as an eventuality. 


The Fable of Sam and Joe 


Way out West, 
troubles over branding each others cattle, 


a couple of neighboring ranchers named Joe and Sam kept having 
use of water for irrigation, etc. 


This led to 


hard words and preparations for the inevitable gun fiight. 
Joe provided himself with two big 45 calibre pistols with hollow nose bullets that 


enter in a small hole and leave through a saucer sized cavity. 


up behind Sam’s 
himself as possible. 


Sam, aware of this situation, prepared himself. 


revolver. He practiced fast draws, 
plan was to wait until Joe drew: 

Joe’s hand. 
a very nice fellow. 
the trouble. 


Besides, 


since he felt honor bound to not draw first. 
then aim very carefully and shoot the pistols from 
He felt that it was wrong to shoot at Joe’s body, since deep down, Joe was 
it was only the pistols in Joe’s hands that were causing 
Sam would not open fire until he had made sure that none of the neighbors 


He planned to tippy toe 


ck with guns drawn and settle the problem with as little risk to 


He began carrying a 22 calibre 
His 


were in positions where they might be hit by ricochets. 


Sam was troubled by the fact that his 22 bullets used black powder. 
range these might make such a black cloud as to blind Joe. 
might cause Joe to have red eyes for a day or so. 


At close 
This would be unfair and 
But he was solving this problem. 


He had seen in the Sears Roebuck catalogue that smokeless powder cartridges were 


available. 


They were more expensive than others and also had less power. 


But Sam 


carefully calculated how much power was needed to knock the pistols from Joe’s hands 


and found that the smokeless ones would just do the job. 


smoky cartridges with smokeless ones. 


So he was replacing his 


Sam planned, if he should win the fight, to rush Joe to a doctor to get bandages if 


needed and a sedative to make him rest well. 


Then he would take around a side of 


beef from his best steer so as to give Joe plenty of nourishing food to recover on. 
Joe planned to bury Sam after the fight. 


— Anonymous 
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THE CAPRONI MUSEUM and Archives 


By J. L. BOONE ATKINSON 


In the July issue we presented an account of the Italian influence on the 
American concept of strategic bombing by Dr. Atkinson. 
was received with such acclaim that we have been encouraged to present 
a short story of the museum and archives which housed and furnished 

Dr. Atkinson with the information relative to Gianni Caproni. 
spring of this year, Dr. Atkinson spent five weeks in Rome, examining 
papers and portfolios of Caproni which heretofore had never been 

When a complete and thorough study of the 
material uncovered has been made it may be that other startling 


revealed to public scrutiny. 


revelations will be possible. 


Dr. Atkinson has been associated with the Research Studies Institute 
of the Air University Command since 1949, and has specialized on 
Western European affairs. He received his B.A. and M.A. from 
Louisiana State University and his Ph.D. from the University of 


Pennsylvania. 

The history of aviation and air 
power, civil and military, is becoming 
increasingly important as a legitimate 
area of scholarly investigation. Natur- 
ally, in this field as in others, the 
problem of sources is a paramount 
consideration. And, as in other areas 
of historical investigation, the private 
collection must always rank very high 
with the historian. An outstanding col- 
lection for the field of aviation is the 
museum and archives of the Count and 
Countess Caproni di Taliedo, which 
occupies the entire top floor of their 
home in Rome. This article has been 
written with the design of acquainting 
students with something of the nature 
and contents of this remarkable re- 
pository. 
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The article 


In the 


Gianni Count Caproni di Taliedo 
is a figure of universal significance in 
the history of the development of 
aviation and air power. Born in the 
Austrian Trentino, he won first to 
prominence and finally to eminence, 
not by favor certainly (rather the con- 
trary), but by the irresistible strength 
of his genius. After studying in Mun- 
ich, he worked under Henri Coanda 
at the Ecole Supérieure d’Aéronautique 
et de Construction Mécanique in Liege. 
His education completed, Caproni lefi 
his home in the Trentino, transferring 
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string he promptly began his life’s worlWwhich sh 
of designing and constructing aircraftwith the 


Through the years that followed, es 
pecially during the first World Wa 


he first 
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and afterward, he achieved an inter- 
national prominence. 


But Caproni was more than a de- 
signer and builder of genius. His wide- 
ranging intelligence led him also to 
give much thought to the exploitation 
of the potentialities of aviation. As a 
result, he became an active apostle 
of the importance of air power and, 
during the first World War, an effect- 
ive propagandist for the doctrine of 
strategic bombardment. About two 
years before the war Caproni met 
Giulio Douhet, and a close association 
developed between the two men which 
lasted until Douhet’s death. 


Since her marriage to Count Ca- 
proni in 1927, the Countess Caproni 
has been an indefatigabie collector, 
first of everything having to do with 


the her brilliant and many-faceted hus- 
band and, second, everything pertain- 
he ing to aeronautics and aviation in gen- 
eral. There is a collection of exceed- 
_ ingly rare and very old prints depicting 
various aspects of aeronautics and 
ballooning. The museum houses a 
priceless collection of antique fans il- 
“aliedo lustrated with scenes of balloons and 
aan ae ballooning of the period of the Mont- 
— a golfier brothers. Among many other 
in thepte™ms of great value is a collection of 
‘rst toll and avaition medals from all over 
aamedl the world. There are seven large wall 
ne con-{e45°S of these, each case containing 
trength 5 rows of medals—a rough estimate 
of 1050 medals. 
Coand’) Probably the general item which 
autiquémost deserves attention in a descrip- 


oni lefitensive correspondence files. Possibly 
sferringmost significiant from the standpoint 


e’s wor 


pf the history of American air power 
s that portion of the correspondence 
Which shows the relations of Caproni 


aircraftwith the Americans, especially during 


wed, es 
tld Wa 


he first World War. In this category 


are the letters and messages exchanged 
between Caproni and Colonel Bolling, 
Major Gorrell,' Captain Fiorello La 
Guardia, Colonel Billy Mitchell, and 
General Pershing. The interwar years 
constitute a different phase of Cap- 
roni’s American correspondence. In 
this period the emphasis was commer- 
cial, with much correspondence con- 
cerning contracts and other business 
arrangements with American firms, in- 
cluding Curtiss-Wright and Ford 
Motor Company. 


The greater part of the correspond- 
ence, of course, is confined to Europe. 
Here there is a wealth of material dat- 
ing from before the first World War 
to well beyond the second. Outstand- 
ing, perhaps, is the correspondence 
between Caproni and Giulio Douhet 
which reflects the long friendship of 
these two pioneers in aviation. In 
much of this material Caproni is re- 
vealed in two major aspects. First 
we see the dynamic designer and 
builder of aircraft, the man of genius 
and of action. But there is another 
side to this great man. He is revealed 
as a dedicated prophet and propagand- 
ist of air power and strategic bombard- 
ment. Within the past two years some- 
thing of this aspect has been brought 
to light with the publication in Pegasus 
(Supplement, 1955) of three long 
memoranda written by Caproni dur- 
ing the years 1916-1918 and address- 
ed to the allied general staff, the 
French government, and the American 
Air Service, respectively. The insight 
which these three documents give into 
Caproni as a champion of strategic 
bombardment is greatly buttressed by 
his correspondence during these war 
years. 


"See J. L. Boone Atkinson, “Italian Influ- 
ence on the Origins of the American Con- 
cept of Strategic Bombardment,” The Air 
Power Historian (July 1957). 
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n Liegelion of the archives proper is the ex- 


In the inter-war period the corre- 
spondence of Count Caproni is on a 
world-wide scale. Of particular interest 
to students of aviation, commercial 
and military, is the correspondence 
with various great foreign aircraft 
compaines, including Japanese com- 
panies. Several of the folders which 
were examined contained no letters. 
For instance, the files on Gordon 

ennett, Samuel P. Langley, and Oc- 
tave Chanute were innocent of corre- 
spondence, but even here there were 
often valuable clippings and photo- 
graphs and, in the case of Chanute, 
a reprint of an article by him, entitled, 
“Gliding Experiments,” published in 
the Journal of the Western Society 
of Engineers, October 1897. On the 
other hand, the file of Clifford B. 
Harmon contains a goodly amount of 
interesting correspondence. 


A rough breakdown of the files 
will give some idea of the scope of 
this portion of the collection. It should 
be noted that the entire archives, as 
well as the library, is divided as be- 
tween that which came before 1870 
and that which came after that date. 
Four large file drawers hold the ma- 
terial on foreign aeronautics and aero- 
nautical personalities in the period 
from 1870 to 1914, while material of 
a similar nature for the period after 
1914 consumes the space in four more 
file drawers. Italian aeronautics for 
the early period, that is from 1870 to 
1914, is filed in 12 drawers, while the 
Italian material for the period since 
1914 is contained ir 16 file drawers. 
At least 24 drawers are filled with 
the plans, sketches, drawings, patents, 
etc. for Caproni planes and inventions 
(including a small submarine). There 
is even a drawer dedicated to the pre- 
servation of clippings, brochures, and 
pictures depicting the air shows held 
between 1900 and 1915. 
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Ranking next in importance to the 
correspondence is the diary of Count 
Caproni. This is truly a remarkable 
document. Beginning in 1908, Caproni 
faithfully kept a record of his profes- 
sional life until illness forced him to 
stop in 1956. The result is a valuable 
private record for the history of avia- 
tion. Save for a few missing years, 
the diary is intact, and, since Caproni 
wrote a small volume for each year, 
monumental in size. This is a com- 
pletely personal document, however, 
and its use by researchers is naturally 
placed under restrictions. The diary 
furnishes evidence of Caproni as an 
effective partisan of strategic bombard- 
ment. Noteworthy in this regard is his 
account of two interviews during the 
first World War with Clemenceau in 
which he brought forcefully to the 
great French premier’s attention the 
vital rdle which strategic bombard- 
ment could play in winning the war. 


Another important document, which 
in some ways resembles an extended 
diary covering a limited period, is a 
work entitled, Gianni Caproni: His 
Ideas, His Construction in the World 
War.’ The principal portion of this 
document, consisting of about 50 type- 
written pages, was dictated by Caproni 
to his secretary in 1918. It deals with 
Caproni’s struggles and triumphs in 
the field of construction and design. 
But, 
terial on his ideas for the employment 
of air power. 


also, there is considerable ma- 


The energy, initiative, and intelli- 
gence which the Countess Caproni has 
exhibited in collecting, organizing, and 
preserving this material is astounding 
There is an 
newspaper clippings on Caproni and 


enormous collection ol 


* Gianni Caproni: Le Sue Idee — Le Su 
Costruzione Nella Guerra Mondiale. 
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Caproni aircraft and factories in ap- 
proximately 100 very large volumes. 
The clippings are arranged chronologi- 
cally, one or more volumes to each 
year. This series has the remarkable 
run of some 45 years, from February 
1911 to January 1955. A large slice of 
the history of aviation is available in 
this one collection. 


These volumes make fascinating 
reading. There are articles on the 
Caproni aviation school in 1911 and 
1913; on various pre-war altitude, 
endurance, and spzed records of Cap- 
roni planes, including an account of 
the crossing of Lake Maggiore in 1912; 
on Caproni bombers during the war, 
including accounts of the bombard- 
ment of Lubiana, February 1916, the 
first raid on Trieste, April 1916, and 
the great bombardment of the arsenal 
at Pola in August 1917. Most of the 
volumes are devoted almost exclusively 
to clippings from Italian sources, but 
some years have volumes also for 
French and English publications and 
there is a separate volume on “Caproni 
in America, 1918.” Caproni by no 
means confined his propaganda for 
the proescution of the air war to con- 
versations and letters. He utilized pro- 
fessional journalists’ for this purpose 
and himself gave interviews to the 
press. The following is a quotation 


from the English newspaper, The 
Globe, for 10 November 1917: 
Signor Caproni . . . declares, in an 


interview in the “Auto” that he has 
experienced great difficulty in get- 
ting his ideas adopted. 


He said that the enemy, helped 
by his large supplies of labour, had 
been working with tremendous en- 
ergy, and produced his Gothas and 
Zeppelins with incredible rapidly. 
See Atkinson, “Italian Influence 

loc. cit. 


“Next spring,” he declared, “we 
shall see a remarkable blossoming 
forth of Austro-German effort. The 
rear will suffer equally with the 
front. Paris, Lyon, Le Creusot, St. 
Etienne, St. Chamond, will be 
bombed with a frequency that we 
do not dream of now, and in the 
same way the Allies will carry death 
and desolation into the enemy’s 
country. But they ought not to lose 
a single minute.” 

Signor Caproni added: “It is 
aviation that will bring the war to 
an end. Victory will go to the belli- 
gerent who first perfects his aerial 
army. We must therefore speed up 
our production. The enemy is on 
our heels and making tremendous 
efforts to gain the mastery of the 
air, without which victory in modern 
warfare is nothing but a myth.” 
For the student who is interested 

particularly in the technical problems 
of aviation during the period of the 
first World War, the letters of Gio- 
vanni Casati would prove a valuable 
source. Casati was an engineer and 
an employee of Caproni. His corre- 
spondence (in bound volumes) with 
his employer runs from 1) October 
1912 to 1 March 1918 and is con- 
cerned in the main with the technical 
aspects of individual models, and with 
relations with the technical directorate 
of the Air Ministry.* 

Within another very large miscel- 
laneous collection of some 80 to 100 
large letter files, there is a unique 
series of about 40 to 50 files on air- 
craft companies on a world-wide scale. 
The material on these companies goes 


‘Lettere Scritti da Giovanni Casati a 
Gianni Caproni e Fratello dal 11 ottobre 


1912 all marzo 1918 
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back many years and consists of corre- 
spondence, along with printed ma- 
terial in the form of reports, booklets, 
brochures, etc. 


A superb source for anyone writing 
on the history of the aircraft industry 
is the correspondence of the Caproni 
company. The letters are bound in an 
estimated 156 volumes and run from 
13 November 1911 to 11 January 
1926. For the most part they deal with 
the acquisition of supplies, corres- 
pondence concerning orders for planes 
or parts, etc. 


Filed in letter boxes are diverse col- 
lections of great interest. A file en- 
titled “Scritti Caproni” consists of re- 
prints of articles and newspaper ar- 
ticles by and on Caproni and _ his 
planes, brochures on his plants, etc. 
A file entitled, “L’Aviazione Caproni 
durante la guerra, 1915-1918” con- 
tains, among other items, a valuable 
compilation of all war bulletins in 
which Caproni aircraft were mention- 
ed.’ Another item of interest in this 
file is a list of American pilots who 
flew Caproni aircraft during the war.° 
Another file of this type which should 
prove of value is entitled, “Diversi 
USA,” consisting in particular of var- 
ious kinds of correspondence with 
business firms in the United States. 


In addition to the documentary ma- 
terial available, there is an enormous 
collection of photographs on Caproni 
planes and factories and the history 
of aviation in general. In this category 
should be mentioned a file of photo- 
graphs and other materials on the 
Caproni factories and other installa- 


°“T ’"Aviazione Caproni nei bolletini uffi- 
ciali di guerra, 1917-1918.” 


°“Piloti Americani su ‘Caproni,’ 
1918.” 
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tions which were built up in Ethiopia 
and other parts of the Italian empire 
before the second World War,’ as 
well as several very large albums of 


photographs of Caproni factories and | 


installations in Italy. 


One remarkable item in the archives 
stands as a tribute to the far-ranging 
mind of Count Caproni. He conceived 
the idea of a plan by which Italy, and 
Europe, might exploit the desert areas | 
of Africa by irrigation and a parallel 
project for the construction of an in- 
land waterway extending from Lake 
Victoria to the Mediterranean. As 
Caproni envisioned it, this was to be 
an international project requiring the 
cooperation of the European powers 
over an extended period. At his own 
expense he had a detailed study made, 
the results of which, in the form of 
charts, maps, and plans, are contained 
in three thick folders.® 


Time was lacking in which to ex- 
amine the Caproni library collection in 


detail. Actually, there are two library 
collections. One, confined to the earli- 


er period, that is before 1870, deals 
with the theory of flight and balloon- 
ing, and includes several rare volumes. 
The library on aviation proper is com- 
posed of books published since 1870. 
The Countess has no figure on the 
number of volumes in this collection, 
but the size of the catalogue would in- 
dicate several thousand volumes. How- 
ever, three volumes were noted which 
are, for different reasons, of outstand- 
ing interest. First is a small book 
written by Nino Saivaneschi, Let Us 
Kill the War; Let Us Aim at the Heart 


*“Officine Caproni in A.O.I.” 
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5“Progetto di una derivazione d’acque 
dall’ Equatore al Mediterraneo.” 
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of the Enemy, published in Milan in 
1917. Written in English, this little 
volume was aimed at an American 
audience. The heart of this work is 
an exposition of the doctrine of strate- 
gic bombardment.’ A large volume 
published by Caproni himself under 
the title of Gli Aeroplani Caproni’? 
presents in photographs, sketches, 
plans and specifications, all the models 
of Caproni aircraft from the beginning 
through 1935. A superb example of 
editing and of the bookmaker’s art 
is the very large and beautiful volume 
prepared by the Countess Caproni in 
collaboration with Achille Bertarelli, 
depicting in fine reproductions of old 
and rare prints, with quotations from 
original works and editorial comment, 
the history of the work done on the 


‘For the significance of this volume, see 
Atkinson “Italian Influence . . .” loc. cit. 

” Gli Aeroplani Caproni, 1908-1935 (Edi- 
zione del Museo Caproni). 


theory of flight in Italy from 1487 to 
1875." 


This brief survey does not pretend 
to cover in any detail the material 
available in the Museo Caproni. Still 
less does it give any idea of the count- 
less objects of great interest which the 
museum holds, such as the terrain 
model of part of the Trentino area 
which Gianni Caproni suggested and 
made for the Italian air force to aid 
in long-range bombardment. But this 
account should not end without reveal- 
ing another facet of the remarkable 
talents of Count Caproni. He is a 
gifted artist, and several of his works 
are in evidence in the Caproni home. 
The finest portrait of General Marshall 
this writer has seen was done by the 
Count and hangs in the museum. 


* Timina Caproni Guasti and Achille Ber- 
tarelli, L’Aeronautica Italiana nell’lmagine, 
1487-1875 (Milan, Museo Caproni, 1938). 


Defense and Diplomacy 


The meaning and consequences of air power to the security and statecraft of nations 
has been greatly questioned and studied with ever-increasing energy because of its 


portentous capabilities. 
order of things in international relations. 


It has challenged almost everything associated with the old 
Air power has been wanting in U. S. defense 


and diplomacy, it appears, when its capacities and potentialities have been misunderstood 


or ill-applied. 


likely soon to appear. 
by alr power seems in order... . 


No comprehensive theory lending general understanding to the role of 
air power in international affairs, as Admiral Mahan explained for sea power, 


seems 


Yet some systematization of thoughts about the realities fashioned 


The major consegence of World War II has been that the United States and the 


Soviet Union became world-powerful nations of the first magnitude. 


Another significant 


consequence was the emergence of air power as the primary instrumentality of a nation’s 


strength in the ultimate test of war. 


Military operations other than air operations in 


warfare seemed clearly destined to take second place and a second-rate air force became 


next to having none. 
revolutionize diplomacy among nations. 
the cost of enormous scientific enterprise, 


annihilation.” * 


Because of its nation-killing might, 


air power likewise helped to 


Only the great nations can economically support 
industrial investment, 
ments of creating and maintaining what has been termed 


and manpower require- 
“the perfected technique of 


In spite of the militant and subversive disruptions of world-wide peace 


by Communism, the avoidance of a total nuclear war, if possible, has generally appeared 


to most leaders to be most desirable. 


The essential indivisibility of the major problems 


of statesmen and strategists — the avoidance of total war and the waging of acceptable 
peace — requires continued analysis of a very high calibre .. . 


Excerpts from Chapter XIII in forthcoming book, The Impact of Air Power by 


Eugene M. Emme, to be published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 


‘Harold Butler, Peace or Power, (London: 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


1948), p. 46. 
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THE MEN and the Machines 


PART IV 


World War I — Early Phases 


When the United States entered 
World War I on April 6, 1917, the 
state of military aviation and its de- 
gree of efficiency may best be judged 
by the fact that not a single air unit 
had been trained for warfare. This was 
in spite of the fact that war had been 
raging on the European continent for 
almost three years, and it had become 
increasingly evident with the passing 
of the months in 1915 and 1916 that 
America would be drawn into the 
conflict. During these years and in 
early 1917 many committees had been 
established for the purpose of study- 
ing the war in Europe and dozens of 
recommendations had been made that 
as war was inevitable for America, 
preparedness should be the highest 
order of the day . 

Yet when the United States officially 
entered the war it was generally agreed 
that the country was unprepared. In 
fact, when the war ended on November 
11, 1918, 19 months later, the U.S. 
did not possescs a single combat plane 
of American origin. 

From the beginning to the end of 
the war, America was dependent on 
her Allies for ships, planes and equip- 
ment of all sorts; for training facilities, 
and even for training. Most of the 
American advanced training was ac- 
complished in France, Engliand and 
in Italy, while in the U.S. training 
Stations were being built as rapidly as 
possible to take care of basic and pri- 
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mary training. The U.S. did not possess 
even one combat plane. Her primary 
trainers, the Curtiss JN4s, were among 
the best, but there were no advanced 
trainers, and consequently all planes 
used for training in Europe were 
either British or French. 

Despite the restrained and tardy de- 
velopment of air power, the airplane 
cast a shadow of things to come in 
World War I. In spite of the numer- 
ous nerve-racking and heartbreaking 
delays in the production schedules, the 
training schedules and the develop- 
ment programs; in spite of the lack of 
co-ordination between front line units 
and the home front; in spite of the in- 
adequacy of communications systems, 
the insufficiency of training in such 
areas aS gunnery, navigation and ob- 
servation and despite the notoriously 
low morale of the Air Service units, the 
airplane emerged as perhaps one of 
the most successful weapons of war. 

In World War I the air arm of the 
Army was small in comparison with 
other types of units, and not much 
official praise or credit was ever given 
for the outstanding contribution of the 
flying machines of that day toward 
the outcome of the war. Study from 
hindsight has shown, and few histori- 
ans will deny, the invaluable role 
played by the airplane. Advocates for 
the use of the airplane in more active 
and daring roles were not without 
voice, even from the start, but they 
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were in a definite minority. It was 
only after much urging and insistence 
on the part of such men as General 
Hugh M. Trenchard of Britain, Giulio 
Douhet and Gianni Caproni of Italy, 
and General Billy Mitchell and Lt. 
Colonel Edgar S. Gorrell of the U. S. 
that the airplane was finally employed 
in the medium of atmosphere as a new 
and revolutionary weapons system. It 
was only near the end of the war when 
the airplane was properly used, that 
it began to liberate the ground troops 
from the mire of the trenches where 
they had been stalemated for months, 
since early 1915. Air power had ex- 
posed a new and striking way to ex- 
pedite the decisive victory. 


ORGANIZATION 
Aeronautical Division 


The evolutionary growth of the air 
arm continued to be very much the 
product of the impact of the war and 
of improvisation. Early in the war, new 
attempts to create a separate bureau of 
aeronautics were defeated. The Aero- 
nautical Division, however, expanded 
rapidly and underwent many inter- 
nal changes, while the name was 
changed many times. In June 1917 the 
title of the Aeronautical Division was 
changed to the Airplane Division, with 
four new subdivisions: Intelligence, 
Training, Equipment and Organiza- 
tion. In July the aeronautical organi- 
zation was as follows: 
Airplane Division — Lt. Col. John 
B. Bennett 

Organization and Training Section 
— Capt. T. DeW. Milling 

Intelligence Section — Maj. H. H. 
Arnold 

Equipment Section — Capt. L. H. 
Brereton 

Aircraft Engineering Division — 
Maj. Henry Souther 

Airplane Section — Capt. H. W. 
Harms 


Power Plant Section — Capt. How- 
ard Marmon 
esign and Experimentation Section 
— Capt. H. S. Martin 

Finance and Supply Division — 
Lt. Col. C. S. Wallace 

Aero Personnel Division — Capt. 
Aubrey Lippincott 

Schools of Military Aeronautics 


Division — Maj. Hiram Bing- 
ham 

Construction Division — Capt. C. 
G. Edgar 


Balloon Division — Lt. Col. Charles 
deF. Chandler 

Radio Division — Maj. 

Slaughter 


N. H. 


The Airplane Division became the 
Air Division on October 1, 1917. In 
the meantime Major B. D. Foulois 
had succeeded Colonel Bennett as 
chief and had been promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier General in Septem- 
ber. However, Foulois did not re- 
main in this position long, for in 
November he went overseas to join 
the American Expeditionary Force as 
its Chief of Air Service, and Brigadier 
General Alexander L. Dade succeeded 
Foulois in the Air Division. 


The aeronautical work of the Sig- 
nal Corps was supplemented by the 
following boards and organizations, 
responsible to the Secretaries of War 
and Navy: 
Joint Army and Navy Board of 
Aero Cognizance 

Joint Army and Navy Board for 
Rigid Dirigibles 

Joint Army and Navy Board of 
Design and Specification 
The Council of National Defense 
Aircraft Production Board 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics 

National Research Council 

Joint Army and Navy Technical 
Aircraft Board 
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The air arm remained under the 
Chief Signal Officer until May 1918, 
when the Air Service was created. It 
was composed of two agencies — the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production and 
the Division of Military Aeronautics 
— both under the War Department. 

According to many of the air of- 
ficers of the era, this was the worst 
kind of organizational mistake. In- 
stead of one centralized aviation or- 
ganization, there were two entirely 
separate organizations created to 
carry out the wartime program. The 
Division of Military Aeronautics un- 
der a military director, was responsible 
for personnel, training and require- 
ments, while the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production, under a civilian head, as- 
sumed responsibility for production. 
Neither office was responsible to the 
other, and there was little or no co- 
ordination between the two; yet one 
agency was to produce the planes and 
equipment to be used by the other. 
It was not until August 1918 that the 
President named a head over both 
agencies, and actually this was really 
too late to have an appreciable effect 
on the manner of waging the war or 
to even partially vindicate some of the 
original claims for aviation. At this 
time John D. Ryan, Director of Air- 
craft Production, was made Second 
Assistant Secretary of War and was 
designated Director of Air Service 
with supervision and control over both 
the Division of Military Aeronautics 
and the Bureau of Aircraft Production. 


Air Service Organization, 
American Expeditionary Force 


The organization of the Air Service, 
AEF, as such, originated in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on 26 May 1917, when 
Major Townsend F. Dodd was as- 
signed as Aviation Officer on the Staff 
of General Pershing when Pershing 
was appointed over-all commander of 
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the AEF. Major Dodd appointed 
Lieut. Birdseye B. Lewis to assist him 
and sent him to New York to hire 


clerks, interpreters, chauffeurs and 
others. (Among the chauffeurs Lewis 


had picked was Sgt. Edward V. Rick- 


enbacker, an automobile racing 
driver. ) 
Dodd’s party arrived in Europe 


with General Pershing on 8 June. In 
the meantime Major William Mitchell 
had been in Europe since April 1917, 
and was the ranking air officer over 
there. He had been at work on aviation 
matters and on his own had devised 
plans for the use of American aviation, 
with the assistance and urging of sev- 
eral French leaders. As it turned out, 
Mitchell was to be one of the prime 
exponents of air power in Europe and 
one of the two men most responsible 
for the pattern of development of the 
American air forces in Europe. The 
other was Lt. Colonel Raynal C. Boll- 
ing, who headed the famous Bolling 
Mission. 

After Pershing’s arrival in France, 
Mitchell presented the Chief of Staff 
with a proposal for the Air Service 
organization in the AEF. Six days 
after receiving Mitchell’s plan, General 
Pershing appointed a board of officers 
to determine the form and composi- 
tion of the Air Service, AEF. The 
prevailing French views, as well as 
Mitchell’s, helped the six officers 
frame a final report. The board re- 
garded as “a cardinal principle in war- 
fare” the assumption that “a decision 
in the air must be sought and obtained 
before a decision on the ground can 
be reached.” (Here was an _ initial 
manifestation on the importance of 
the control of the air — a basic 
premise today! ) 

Despite the board’s recommenda- 
tions, nothing was done. So in August, 
Mitchell made another proposal similar 
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to the previous one, and apparently 
he was successful this time, for the 
plan became known as Program Num- 
ber One. In addition to the 59 tacti- 
cal squadrons which Pershing’s Oper- 
ations Section had recommended in 
July, Mitchell’s plan called for a total 
of 260 squadrons; 120 pursuit, 80 
observation and 60 bomber squadrons. 
This force included both strategic and 
tactical type squadrons. (For an inter- 
esting account of the development of 
the strategic concept, see the July 
issue of The Air Power Historian, 
“Italian Influence on the Origins of 
the American Concept of Strategic 
Bombardment,” by Dr. Boone Atkin- 
son. ) 

As a result of some of the cam- 
paigning which Mitchell had done, the 
Premier of France, Alexandre Ribot, 
sent a cablegram to the U. S. Govern- 
ment on May 26, outlining a suggested 
program for airplanes and personnel 
and requested U. S. cooperation in 
order to secure mastery of the air over 
Europe.* As it turned out the sug- 
gestions were far too ambitious, and 
the output never came up to expecta- 
tions in spite of the industrial might of 
the U. S. In fact, the achievements 
of Army aviation and the American 
aircraft industry were never as great 
as the promise. The task that the air 
arm set for itself, at the insistent urging 
of the Allies, proved to be beyond the 
capabilities of the country because it 
was not possible to overcome in a 
year and a-half, the effects of almost 
total neglect and lack of preparation 
by the Congressional and military lead- 
ers during the preceding decade. 


The Ribot cablegram was enthusi- 
astically accepted by everyone from 
the highest echelons on down. Every- 
one seemed to have lost sight of how 


* 4,500 planes, 5,000 pilots and 50,000 
mechanics to be placed in France in 1918. 


tremendous a task they had set for 
themselves, and were carried away with 
fascinating visions of a huge armada 
of aircraft over Europe, wresting the 
continent from the hands of the Hun. 

Because Mitchell was probably the 
best informed and best qualified man 
in Europe and the ranking air officer, 
he was made Aviation Officer on 
Pershing’s Staff. On his own staff he 
had such men as Capt. J. E. Carberry, 
Capt. M. F. Harmon, Capt. Daven- 
port Johnson, and Capt. C. G. Chap- 
man, pioneer fliers all. 


Bolling Mission 


The Bolling Mission actually played 
one of the most important roles in the 
war, selecting the planes to be pro- 
duced in the United States and making 
arrangements for the U. S. to obtain 
material abroad. Author I. B. Holley 
in his book, Ideas ...1d Weapons, (New 
Haven, 1953) states that the members 
of the Bolling Mission “were respon- 
sible, not only for their technical de- 
cisions, but for their decisions on aerial 
doctrine as well, even if the latter were 
implicit, incidental or unintentional.” 
He further states that the “Bolling 
Mission had a remarkable opportunity 
to shape the content of and give direc- 
tion to the doctrine of air power in the 
United States,” and if the mission 
failed to take advantage of its oppor- 
tunity, it can hardly be said that the 
individuals in the group were to blame. 
It certainly cannot be denied that the 
influence of this mission together with 
the recommendations and plans ex- 
pounded by Billy Mitchell fashioned 
the frame and fiber of the Air Service 
in the American Expeditionary Forces, 
even though some of the Bolling rec- 
ommendations seemed to be at logger- 
heads with some of the Mitchell 
recommendations. 

By the end of July 1917, the Bolling 
Mission had visited all the Allied 
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countries and had enough information 
to put together a basic report. The 
formal report of the Bolling Mission 
represented a middle - of - the - road 
course between the extreme views of 
the exponents of strategic bombard- 
ment and the advocates of tactical 
aviation. The Bolling Mission was 
truly impressed with the new doctrines 
on strategic aviation, especially as 
propounded by the Italians. But first, 
it laid out a pattern for the develop- 
ment of training airplanes; then it 
took into consideration aircraft to be 
used in conjunction with ground forces; 
and thirdly — 

After these first two considera- 
tions comes the American program 
of putting into the field next year 
air forces in excess of the tactical 
requirements of its army in France. 
It is greatly desired that the United 
States shall do this. Such air forces 
should consist of fighting airplanes 
and bombers. 

Bolling later reported that he felt 
both the British and the French had 
overemphasized fighters at the expense 
of bombers, and that the Italian bomb- 
ing operations gave proof of the profit- 
able results to be derived from strategic 
bombing forces. (Here we see the 
influence of Douhet and Caproni.) 


Reorganization of Air Service, AEF 


On 19 June 1917, Pershing ap- 
pointed a board to organize the AEF 
aviation section. This board consisted 
of: 

Colonel Edgar Russel, S. C. 

Lt. Colonel William Mitchell, S.C. 

Major Marlborough Churchill, F.A. 

Major Townsend F. Dodd, S.C. 

Major Frank Parker, Cav. 

Captain Joseph E. Carberry, S.C. 


In the first reorganization of the Air 
Service, AEF, in August 1917, Lt. 
Colonel Bolling, because of his knowl- 
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edge of production, was put in charge 
of the Zone of the Interior, which had 
to do with the development of support- 
ing organizations, such as_ supply, 
training, and technical matters. Colonel 
Mitchell was given jurisdiction and 
control over the Zone of Advance, 
which was concerned with the selec- 
tion of airfields and the initiation of 
construction in preparation for oper- 
attions at the front. Late in August 
these two organizations were placed 
under the command of Brig. General 
William L. Kenly who became Chief 
of Air Service, AEF, in September. 
Bolling was then appointed Assistant 
Chief of the Air Service and Director 
of Air Service Supplies, while Colonel 
Mitchell became Air Commander, 
Zone of Advance. 

On 27 November 1917, General 
Foulois was appointed Chief of Air 
Service, AEF, relieving General Kenly, 
a field artillery officer. Because of his 
vast field experience and numerous 
contacts General Foulois arrived in 
France with a selected staff of 112 of- 
ficers and 300 enlisted men. 

Prior to his assignment as Chief 
of Air Service, Foulois had made an 
inspection trip of the front and front 
line units. He had found a decided 
lack of cooperation between Mitchell 
and Bolling, both of whom he con- 
sidered outstanding leaders. Since he 
had no desire to sacrifice either of 
them, on 12 December 1917, he 
placed all Air Service projects in the 
Zone of Advance not actually under 
control of combat troops under Colonel 
R. O. Van Horn, thus relieving Mitch- 
ell of location and construction re- 
sponsibilities. He then made Bolling 
Chairman of the Joint Army and Navy 
Aircraft Committee, but relieved him 
of this job on 19 January 1918, when 
Bolling recommended that the Com- 
mittee be abolished because it served 
no useful purpose. Army members 
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DEATH OF COLONEL BOLLING 


and 

ply, BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

onel When he was relieved of his chairmanship, Colonel Bolling requested 
and permission to prepare himself for work at the front with one of the fighting 
nce, air units, and was given a roving commission. In order to make a 
lec- thorough firsthand study of the situation, Bolling drove from one unit to 
1 of another. In March 1918, he and his driver inadvertently approached 
per- too near the German lines near Amiens. His car was fired on and he 
gust and his chauffeur took refuge in a small hole. Several Germans rushed 
aced up and ordered them to surrender, but Bolling drew his pistol and fired 
eral at them. They returned the fire and killed him, making him the first 
Chief American officer of his rank to be killed in action. His driver was taken 
vber. prisoner and was released after the war. 

stant Prior to the War, when ‘he was pressed into service because of his 
octor outstanding business and administrative knowledge, Bolling had been 
lonel keenly interested in aviation and in the promotion of aviation. He was 
nder, powerfully instrumental in the establishment of the Aero Club of America 


(New York City), when the Signal Corps could barely get money to 
neral operate. 


Air It was this Aero Club which was largely responsible for the first 
enly, really appropriate military aviation budget, 29 August 1916. Bolling 
of his had also induced many rich citizens of New York to organize, promote 
erous and establish the Air Reserve for New York, and the building of the air 
din station at Mineola, New York. This site served as the training base for 
2 of- many reservists from all over the U. S. just prior to the outbreak of 
the war. 
Chief The memory of Colonel Raynal C. Bolling is honored by the estab- 
de an lishment of one of our oldest military air installations in the United 
front States — Bolling Air Force Base, located in the southeastern part of 
-cided Washington, D. C., within sight of the nation’s capitol. 
‘tchell The ground for this flying field was first broken in May 1918, and was 
con- christened Bolling Field in 1921. Since then Bolling has always served as 
ice he the site of some of the most outstanding events of honor, and has served 
er of as the operating base for the flying personnel located in the Washington 
7. he area. 
in the The present pattern of development for Bolling Air Force Base started 
under in 1932. GHQ, Air Force established headquarters at Bolling in 1941. 
‘colonel In addition, Ferry Command of the old Air Transport Command was set 
Mitch- up there in 1941. In August 1942, the 12th Air Force was activated there. 
yn re- Shortly after World War II the command of Bolling was given to 
3olling Continental Air Command, and quickly thereafter to Strategic Air Com- 
1 Navy mand. This was a short-lived tenure as SAC moved to Andrews Air Force 
d him Base, Maryland, in 1946 and Bolling Field Command was established. 
when The name was changed to Headquarters Command on March 19, 1948. 
| Com- Today, Bolling serves as Headquarters Command, USAF, and is also 
served the Headquarters of the Civil Air Patrol. The mission of Headquarters 
»>mbers Command is to give administrative support to Headquarters, USAF. 
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Credit: NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Intensely interested in aviation long before the war, and although he never actually com- 
manded a fighting unit, historians generally agree that Colonel Raynal Cawthorne Bolling 
did much to give force and direction to the frame and structure of the fighting forces of 


the AEF, where no organization had previously existed. 


were not allowed to deal directly with 
the Aircraft Production Board in 
Washington, whereas this privilege 
was afforded to the Navy members, 
and as a result of this condition and 
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because communications were inade- 
quate, the Allies were able to get 
information more quickly from their 
own missions than trom the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee. 
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Mitchell—Closer to the Fighting 


On 15 January 1918, Colonel 
Mitchell was appointed Chief of Air 
Service, I Army Corps. Mitchell 
moved the headquarters from Neuf- 
chateau to Toul, where the first Amer- 
ican squadrons arriving in France in 
1918 were processed. Although Gen- 
eral Foulois did not agree with Mitchell 
on all air matters and in some cases 
did not see eye to eye with him at all, 
he was anxious to cooperate to the 
fullest, and even sacrificed his own 
personal prestige in order to make 
room for Mitchell in the top operating 
echelon of the fighting tactical units. 
When General Mason M. Patrick was 
personally placed in command of the 
Air Service, AEF, by General Pershing 
in May 1918, Pershing indicated to 
Patrick that he wanted Mitchell to di- 
rect the aerial fighting on the front. 
Foulois, in an unusual act of self-denial, 
stepped aside to become an assistant 
to the Chief of Air Service, AEF, and 
Mitchell was given Foulois’ old title, 
Chief of Air Service, First Army, and 
later became Chief of Air Service, 
Army Group, but this last command 
was never approved by the General 
Staff. 


On 27 August 1918, Foulois was 
appointed Assistant Chief of Air Serv- 
ice, Zone of Advance, with all tactical 
Air Service units in the Zone of Ad- 
vance not otherwise assigned under 
his command. In this position Foulois 
worked feverishly to prepare American 
Air units for participation in the an- 
ticipated battles of St. Mihiel and 
Argonne. The measure of success at- 
tained by Foulois in this capacity can 
be determined by the fact that from 
that time until 11 November 1918 the 
Air Service units operating at the front 
were kept at full strength, and the 
morale improved generally. 


First, Second and Third American 
Armies 


The First American Army, organ- 
ized on 10 August 1918, increased to 
such an extent that it became expedi- 
ent to create a Second American 
Army. On 14 October Colonel Frank 
P. Lahm was assigned Chief of Air 
Service of this unit. When Mitchell 
moved up as Chief of Air Service for 
the Army Group, his old friend, 
Colonel Thomas DeWitt Milling be- 
came Chief of Air Service, First Army. 
Then on 7 November, four days before 
the Armistice, Colonel T. F. Dodd 
was assigned as Chief of Air Service of 
the Third Army, but illness kept him 
from this command. Three days after 
the Armistice, on 14 November, Gen- 
eral Patrick appointed General Mit- 
chell to this post since the Third Army 
was destined to become the Army of 
Occupation, and Mitchell’s staff was 
already set up. 


TRAINING 


Although materiel and equipment 
were difficult to obtain, human material 
was not only available in large num- 
bers but there were large numbers of 
volunteers. However, as with the air- 
plane industry, there was a great need 
for training facilities, and for the most 
part there was no conception of the 
type of training necessary for the in- 
struction of the readily available per- 
sonnel. This problem was gradually 
licked with the assistance and advice of 
the Allies and the recommendations 
made by the various boards which had 
been established to study the war in 
Europe. 


It was evident from the beginning 
that the U. S. could not give any sort 
of advanced training to the volun- 
teers. The Allies, particularly France, 
agreed to do much of the training for 
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the U. S. until her aircraft industries 
could turn out sufficient planes for 


home training, and training bases 
could become fully operational. Un- 


fortunately, just as the program for 
the building of planes in this country 
was far too ambitious for reality, so 
too was the French agreement to train 
American fliers and other aviation per- 
sonnel. Because of the fortunes of 
war, France was unable to train as 
many as she said she could, and it was 
wisely decided that advanced training 
would be conducted overseas and pri- 
mary and basic training would be given 
in the U. S. On this contingency was 
based the plans for building the air- 
craft industry and the airfields. 

In the Spring of 1917 there were 
no American officers who were fully 
qualified to take charge of the higher 
phases of aviation instruction, such as 
pursuit, bombardment, observation 
and aerial gunnery. The officers as- 
signed to special instruction duties 
knew little or nothing about the sub- 
jects they were to teach, and found 
it necessary to educate themselves with 
whatever material was available. While 
the U. S. was in the feverish process 
of trying to build training fields, Can- 
ada provided flying training facilities 
in Canada during the summer, and in 
the winter the United States furnished 
fields in Texas for Canadian training, 
thus providing year-round training for 
both Americans and Canadians. 


Training Fields — U. S. 


At the outset of the war, there were 
only three flying fields in existence: 
San Diego, Califronia; Mineola, Long 
Island; and Essington, Pennsylvania, 
but new airfields seemed to mushroom 
overnight all over the country. Among 
some of the more famous fields which 
opened up during the war were Kelly 
Field and Brooks Field at San Antonio; 
Taliaferro Field near Ft. Worth; Love 
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Field, Dallas; Call Field, Witchita 
Falls; Rich Field, Waco, and Ellington 
Field, Houston, all in Texas; Scott 
Field, Belleville, Illinois; Chanute 
Field, Rantoul, Illinois; Selfridge Field, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan; Wilbur Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio; Langley Field, 
Virginia; March Field, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia; Mather Field, Sacramento, 
California; and Post Field, Ft. Sill, 
Oklahoma. McCook Field at Dayton 
became the engineering center for the 
Air Service, forerunner of the present 
huge Air Materiel Command at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. At 
the close of the war there were 27 
flying fields in the United States. 


Officer Training 


One of the most serious handicaps 
in the training program was a lack 
of trained officers. Only a few Regu- 
lar Army officers transferred to the 
Aviation Section for the purpose of 
filling administrative and executive 
positions. Officer Candidate Schools 
provided the majority of ground of- 
ficers. Various methods had to be 
adopted for the training of flying of- 
ficers, including training programs in 
civilian colleges throughout the coun- 
try. These schools offered ground 
training for cadets: University of Cali- 
fornia, Cornell University, University 
of Illinois, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Ohio State University, 
University of Texas, Georgia Tech, 
and Princeton. 


Cadets were trained for six to eight 
weeks at primary flying schools where 
they were given about 40 to 45 hours 
of flying time, usually in the Curtiss 
JN4. After receiving their commis- 
sions and Reserve Military Aviator 
(RMA) ratings, the pilots were given 
a 25% increase in flying pay. At the 
advanced schools the pilots were 
trained as pursuit, bomber or observa- 
tion pilots, with pursuit being by far 
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the most popular field . 

Of the 14,835 cadets sent to primary 
flying training schools, 8,688 received 
Reserve Military Aviator (RMA) 
ratings; 2,764 were still undergoing 
instruction at the time of the Armistice; 
278 had been killed; and the remainder 
had been discharged . 

About 2,500 pilots were trained 
overseas; initially, the largest number 
of pilots were trained in France; a few 
trained in Italy and others in Great 
Britain. On November 11, 1918, al- 
together there were over 10,000 train- 
ed pilots, 20,000 commissioned offi- 
cers, and 175,000 enlisted men in 
the Air Service. 

Balloon training was given originally 
at Fort Omaha, Nebraska, where the 
program consisted of five weeks of 
military training and four weeks of ele- 
mentary or advanced balloon maneu- 
vering training. When winter ap- 
proached the balloon school was 
moved to Camp John Wise, near San 
Antonio, Texas. Since General Persh- 
ing’s plans called for 69 balloon com- 
panies to be organized, three other 
balloon schools were established: one 
at Camp Eustis, Virginia; another near 
Ft. Sill, Oklahoma; and the third at 
Ross Field, Arcadia, California. By 
November 11, 1918, 751 balloon of- 
ficers had been trained in the U. S. 
and 89 balloon companies had been 
formed of which 33 had been sent 
overseas. Two companies were or- 
ganized and trained in France. These 
balloon companies actually performed 
much outstanding work in observation 
and artillery spotting, especially in the 
early part of the war. However, as 
pursuit tactics developed and as the 
guns became better, balloons became 
the easiest of targets to down. 

Officer training programs were also 
developed in specialized fields; such as 
aerial gunnery, engineering, medical 
service, armament, aerial navigation, 


photography, radio, and mechanics. 
(In most of these fields enlisted men 
received training also.) 


Training Planes 

As a result of the Bolling Mission’s 
visit to Europe in June 1917, to gather 
vital technical data to make inspection 
reports and recommenations, the air- 
craft production authorities decided 
to build training planes in the UV. S. 
and to purchase the pursuit and bomber 
types from the French and British. 
By far the largest number of trainers 
built were Curtiss JN4s, and Curtiss 
turned these out at an almost unbeliev- 
able rate for that day. Others produced 
in large numbers were the Standard 
Aero J-1. The first European plane to 
go into production and to be produced 
in large numbers in America was the 
DeHavilland-4, a two-place observa- 
tion plane equipped with a Liberty 
engine. (This plane was officially ap- 
proved and ordered into quantity pro- 
duction one year and three days after 
America’s entry into war.) 

Training and Aviation Cadets 
in the AEF 

It had become apparent early in the 
summer of 1917 that a sufficient num- 
ber of aviators with even preliminary 
training could not be turned out in 
the United States in time to meet the 
program that was contemplated. For 
that reason it became necessary to call 
upon Allied schools in Europe for as- 
sistance, in preliminary as well as ad- 
vanced training. At the same time that 
the U. S. planned to use Allied facili- 
ties, she began to build her own bases 
and flying schools in France. 

On the assurance that the French 
could handle them, General Pershing 
requested that 100 cadets per month 
be sent to Europe beginning on 1 July 
1917. However, the cadets did not 
arrive in any numbers until October 
and November, and by that time the 
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weather was unfavorable for training. 
About this time the Italians had suf- 
fered a setback, the Germans had ad- 
vanced, and the Allies found it neces- 
sary to increase to capacity their 
schools for the use of their own stu- 
dents. Those cadets who had arrived 
in Europe were mostly honor gradu- 
ates of American ground schools. They 
were sent to Issoudun, where an ad- 
vanced flying school was being built, 
and because of the lack of training 
facilities they were called upon to per- 
form construction duties and all sorts 
of menial tasks. They became known 
as the “Million Dollar Guard” be- 
cause they were paid $100 per month, 
and there were more than a thousand 
of them. Gradually, however, the 
cadets were dispersed among the train- 
ing centers at Issoudun, Touls, St. 
Maixent, and Air Service Headquarters 
in Paris. (By the end of the war 
about 2,300 cadets without preliminary 
flying training had been sent to Europe 
or enlisted in France.) 


In November 1917, the U. S. was 
forced to accept the fact that most 
of the training would have to be given 
in America after all. But it was esti- 
mated that the advanced flying schools 
could not graduate any pilots, bom- 
bardiers, gunners or observers before 
June or July of 1918. The French, 
British and Italians did not have 
enough training facilities to handle all 
the Americans. Probably the greatest 
benefit that was derived from the 
training in Europe was the handling 
of the planes that would actually be 
used in combat, such as Breguets and 
Nieuports; in most cases, though, the 
airplanes used in the beginning were 
obsolete and outmoded models. 


The Training of Mechanics 


As fliers alone did not make up an 
air force, the problem of training me- 
chanics paralleled that of training fliers. 
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The Air Service was much more suc- 
cessful in this endeavor than in other 
training ventures, although hope that 
enough mechanics could be obtained 
from civilian life directly was quickly 
and early dispelled. As early as July 
1917 openings in the French flying 
schools at Pau, Avord, Chartres and 
Bron were filled by American student 
mechanics, but not in the anticipated 
or hoped for numbers. 

Several regiments of mechanics were 
organized in the U. S. to train with 
the French and to serve with the Air 
Service, AEF. Others were sent to 
Italy for training and by June 1, 1918, 
16,732 men were undergoing training 
in England under the British. Hun- 
dreds of American mechanics were 
thus able to relieve a similiar number 
of Englishmen who could be sent to 
the front. This program also relieved 
America’s burden of training 30 service 
squadrons per month as the schedule 
called for, but it also caused a shortage 
of mechanics in France. 


AVIATION INSTRUCTION CENTERS 


The training program in Europe by 
Americans for Americans is perhaps 
best characterized by famous Aviation 
Instruction Centers, (AIC) which were 
developed in Europe. The Ist Avia- 
tion Center near Paris grew out of the 
collection of Mechanic’s Schools. 
Eight squadrons of enlisted men from 
Kelly Field were the first to get train- 
ing in the Bleriot, Breguet, Nieuport, 
Brasier, Hispano-Suiza, Renault and 
Gnome factories. This training was 
under the supervision of Major Carl 
A. Spaatz. 

The 2nd Aviation Center at Tours, 
the first French Field used by Ameri- 
cans, was originally intended to be 
used as a primary flying field, but the 
mission of training observers was later 
added to the primary training pro- 
gram. In January 1918 an aerial gun- 
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nery school, a radio school, and a 
photographic school were added to the 
center. 


Issoudun, where practically every- 
thing had to be built, was the site of 
the 3rd Aviation Center. Issoudun 
provided advanced and all pursuit 
training, with the exception of aerial 
gunnery. Advanced gunnery training 
was given at Cazaux or St. Jean-de- 
Monts. 766 pursuit pilots received 
their training here and were graduated 
to the Zone of Advance as instructors, 
test pilots, or staff pilots. 


The 4th Aviation Instruction Center 
at Avord was the largest French Fly- 
ing school and was used by Americans 
as an accommodation for the training 
of surplus American officers and 
cadets. The Sth Aviation Instruction 
Center consisted of small detachments 
of mechanics who were sent for in- 
struction to the French school at Bron, 
near Lyon. 


The 6th Aviation Center at Pau was 
probably the very first of all French 
training sites used by Americans, for, 
unofficially training started in late sum- 
mer of 1916. About 100 young Amer- 
icans had passed through this school 
even before American aviation training 
was part of the program in Europe. 
Because a large number of the Amer- 
icans who received training here later 
distinguished themselves in flying ex- 
ploits, this school received quite a 
reputation. Among them were the 
initial members of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille. (For an interesting account of 
the Escadrille see the July issue of 
The Air Power Historian.) Some of 
the famous men who trained here were 
Rockwell, Prince, Genet, Bigelow, 
Buckley, and others. 

On November 15, 1917, the Amer- 
ican Air Service officially took over the 
7th Aviation Instruction Center, which 
was the testing field for the Michelon 


Airplane Company. On the same day 
the 97th Aero Squadron arrived at 
the 7th A.LC. at Clermont-Ferrand, 
and was followed by the 96th on the 
next day. The 96th later became the 
first American bombing unit to see 
action. (See the April 1957 issue of 
The Air Power Historian for an ac- 
count on the 96th by Bruce Hopper.) 
At Clermont-Ferrand the fliers used 
old Breguets for training until other 
planes were available. The 7th A.LC. 
was used exclusively for the training 
of bombardiers and pilots, and these 
men were trained and sent to the 
front as teams. 


Foggia, Italy was the site of the 8th 
Aviation Instruction Center which was 
established in September 1917. Cap- 
tain F. H. LaGuardia (later, the 
famous Mayor of New York City) led 
the first large detachment of cadets for 
training there in October 1917. Far- 
mans were used for pursuit training 
and Capronis for bomber training. 
After receiving advanced training in 
improved Capronis, a number of the 
pilots flew on the Italian front with 
the Italian units. 


St. Maixent Replacement 
Concentration Barracks 


There were many kinds of training 
offered in American, French, British 
and Italian schools, too numerous to 
mention here, although each was an 
important phase of training. However, 
some mention must be made of St. 
Maixent Air Service Replacement Con- 
centration Barracks because of the im- 
portant work which it performed, and 
because the installation was essentially 
American. This station quickly be- 
came the replacement center for all in- 
coming officers, cadets and enlisted 
men, and later several ground schools 
were established there where cadets. 
officers and enlisted men were given 
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ground school training, and military 
discipline and courtesy were especially 
emphasized, thus developing a pride 
and an espirit de corps which had 
previously been lacking at Air Service 
training installations. By 11 Novem- 
ber 1918, 4,195 officers and 22,961 
enlisted men had passed through St. 
Maixent; 1,973 officers enrolled in fly- 
ing schools, and 383 were trained as 
ground officers. 


AIRCRAFT STATISTICS 


By the end of the war 6,472 planes 
had been delivered to the AEF; 4,881 
had been received from the French, 
258 from the British and 19 from the 
Italians, and 1,321 from the United 
States. 3,751 motors were delivered 
to the AEF of which 1,446 came from 
the French, 36 from the British, 150 
from the Italians and 2,119 from the 
United States of which 2,083 were 
Liberty engines. 


The Liberty Engine 


The Liberty engine proved to be 
America’s greatest single contribution 
to the air war; in fact, it was the only 
all-American mechanical contribution 
to flying. It proved to be so good 
that the Allies were requesting these 
engines in increasingly greater numbers 
by the end of the war. The initial 
model had eight cylinders and was de- 
signed to deliver 225 horsepower, 
whereas the later models were 12 cyl- 
inders and developed about 400 hp. 

Tradition has it that the engine was 
designed in two days. The Air Service 
had obtained the assistance of such 
civilian engineering experts as E. A. 
Deeds, Robert Coffin, Robert Mont- 
gomery, Harold Emmons, L. S. Hor- 
ner, Sidney D. Waldon and E. J. Hall. 
Colonel Deeds is supposed to have 
directed Hall and Vincent to produce 
an engine that would meet the re- 
quirements for all types of combat 
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planes and he put them to work on this 
project in his room at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. At the 
end of the second day, 31 May 1917, 
the two appeared with the basic de- 
signs. On 4 June their plans were 
approved by the Aircraft Production 
Board. 

By 11 November 1918 there were 
on order 8,000 eight-cylinder Liberties 
and 56,000 twelve-cylinder Liberties. 
These engines were built by several 
different factories: the Packard Motor 
Company, Lincoln Motor Company, 
the Ford Motor Company, Nordyke 
and Marmon, the Buick and Cadillac 
divisions of General Motors, and the 
Trego Motors Corporation. 


Airplanes 


No American designed plane flew 
in France or Italy during World War 
I, although there were several ready to 
be put into production shortly after 
the Armistice. The British DeHavil- 
land-4 (DH-4) was produced in 
greater quantity than any other plane 
in the U .S. By November 11, 1918, 
4,587 of these planes had been built 
in the U. S., and of these 1,440 had 
arrived in France. The 135th Aero 
Squadron was the first American 
squadron to be equipped with these 
planes and it flew its first mission in 
the Toul sector on 2 August 1918. 

Originally the Bolling Mission had 
requested that the U. S. build French 
Spads and British Bristols. Curtiss 
contracted to undertake the work on 
the Spads, but a wire from Bolling re- 
questing that pursuit production be left 
to the Allies caused a change of plans, 
and none of either of these planes were 
built in the U. S. 

America’s most difficult production 
problem was encountered in bomber 
production. In the summer of 1918 
there were only two successful allied 
bombers in operation — the British 
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Handley-Page and the Italian Caproni. 
It was decided to build both of them 
in the U. S. The Handley-Page was 
chosen because it was easy to obtain 
the blueprints and drawings and the 
instructions were in English; the Ca- 
proni was selected because it was 
considered superior in performance. 
However, it was decided that the 
Handley-Page parts would be pro- 
duced in the U. S. and the planes 
would be assembled in England. 
(Actually none were assembled be- 
fore the end of the war.) In the 
fall of 1918, Glenn Martin had his 
twin-engine Martin bomber ready to go 


into production, and this plane was 
considered at the time to be superior 
in specifications to both the foreign 
bombers, but the war ended too soon 
to get it into combat. 


Among the training planes _pur- 
chased in large numbers from the 
French were Avion Renaults, Cau- 
drons, Breguet E-2s, Morane Rouliers, 
Sopwiths and Nieuports. The only 
trainers purchased from the British 
were the Avros and the RAF SE-5s. 
Nineteen SIAs were purchased from 
the Italians for use in the American 
training program at Foggia. 


Credit: NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Brig. General Billy Mitchell, Chief of Air Service, First Army, spent much of his time 

with the front line fighting units in preparation for the planned autumn offensives in 1918. 

He is shown here in a Spad XVI, one of the most rakish and maneuverable pursuit planes 
used in the war, and the one which most American fighter pilots flew. 
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Interesting Sidelights Service inaugurated the first regular 

While World War I was being airmail service in the United States be- 
fought, a number of outstanding flights — New York and Washington, and 
were being made in the United States. continued to fly the mail for months 
On 9 May Major H. J. Knerr made until the Postal Department could take 
a long-distance flight of 925 miles for . Bees hile in E h th 
dead reckoning procedures. On 18 war was actually raging, Anthony 
September 1918, Major R. W. Schroe- Fokker, a German inventor, improved 
der became America’s first explorer the of 
of the upper air when he established 
a new American altitude record and an aed 
unofficial world record for manned air- 
craft at 28,899 feet. During the flight vented a synchronized gear that made 


Schroeder’s fingers were frozen in the it possible to fire between the pro- 
20 to 30 degrees below zero temper- peller blades, and thus revolutionized 


atures. Lieut. John E. Davis made acrial giving Gorman 
a transcontinental flight of about 4,000 " Ceckied atventage over the Allies 
miles on 12 October 1918. On the ™ aerial warfare. 

15th of October Sst. Ralph W. Bot- (This information was extracted from 
triell made the first parachute jump “The U. S. Army Air Service in World 
with a free type parachute over Kelly War I,” a product of the Historical Division, 


: : Research Studies Institute, Air University, 
Field, from an altitude of 4,000 feet. Maxwell Air Force Base. Part V of this 


Another notable event occurred in history will be presented in the January ’58 
‘ issue, and will continue with the operational 
May of 1918, when the Army Air phases of the Air Service in World War I.) 


“Memorandum on SEA POWER and the PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
IN IT.” Submitted to the Colonial Conference, 1902, by the 
British Admiralty. 


Our possible enemies are fully aware of the necessity of concentrating on the 
decisive points. They will endeavor to prevent this by threatening our detached squadrons 
and trade in different quarters, and thus obliging us to make further detachments from 
the main fleet. All these operations will be of secondary importance, but it will be 
necessary that we should have sufficient power available to carry on a vigorous offensive 
against the hostile outlying squadrons wtihout unduly weakening the force concentrated 
for the decisive battle, whether in Europe or elsewhere. 

The immense importance of the principle of concentration and the facility with 


which ships and squadrons can be moved from one part of the world to another — it is 
more easy to move a fleet from Spithead to the Cape or Halifax than it is to move 
a large army, with its equipment, from Cape Town to Pretoria — points to the necessity 


of a single navy, under one control by which alone concerted action between the several 
parts can be assured. 

In the foregoing remarks the word defence does not appear. It is omitted advisedly, 
because the primary object of the British Navy is not to defend anything, but to attack 
the fleets of the enemy, and, by defeating them, to afford protection to British Dominions, 
shipping, and commerce. This is the ultimate aim. 

To use the word defence would be misleading, because the word carries with it the 
idea of a thing to be defended, which would divert attention to local defence instead 
of fixing it on the force from which attack is to be expected. 

The traditional role of the British Navy is not to act on the defensive, but to pre- 
pare to attack the force which threatens — in other words, to assume the offensive. 
On one occasion England departed from her traditional policy, and acting on the defensive, 
kept her ships in harbour unrigged and unmanned, with the result that the Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Medway and burnt the ships of war at their moorings. 
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THE ist AERO SQUADRON —1913-1917 


By MAURER MAURER 


Although a personal, firsthand, and colorful account of the birth and 
development of the Ist Aero Squadron, by its first Commanding Officer, 
Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, (Ret), was presented in the January 

and April 1955 issues of The Air Power Historian, this is the first time 
we have presented a strictly historical and chronological accounting of 


the organization. 


This brief history of the Ist Aero Squadron covers 


44 years of almost continuous duty from 1913 to the present date, 
and marks the first in a series of short renditions of early and famous 
units which will appear in The Air Power Historian. 

Dr. Maurer Maurer, currently assigned as Administrative Assistant 
in the USAF Historical Division, was born in Ohio and received his 
education at Miami University (Ohio) and Ohio State University (1950). 


His field of academic interest is general military history. 


He has 


written articles for Air Materiel Command, Proceedings of the United 
States Naval Institute, Military Affairs, William and Mary Quarterly, 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Tyler’s. Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 
Etude Music Magazine and Musical Quarterly. 


Air Force units are proud of their 
“firsts.” And rightly so. For a “first” 
sets a unit apart, distinguishes it from 
all others in the Air Force. It is an 
honor for a unit to have been the first 
to use B-17’s, the first to fire rockets 
in combat, or the first to fly jet fighters 
across the Atlantic. But perhaps no 
other “first” carries any greater honor 
than that of having been the first tacti- 
cal unit in the Air Force. That distinc- 


tion goes to a bombardment squadron 
now assigned to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and stationed at Mountain Home 
Air Force Base, Idaho. 

The history of the first squadron 
began in 1913, at a time when Ameri- 
cans were losing their lives and when 


American property was being de- 
stroyed as a result of revolution in 
Mexico. Relations between the United 
States and Mexico were tense. The 
U. S. Army strengthened its force on 
the Mexican border, but it did not 
have an aviation unit for operations 
with that force. 


The Army had established an Aero- 
nautical Division in the Signal Corps 
in 1907. It had obtained its first 
airplane, from the Wright Brothers, in 
1909. And Army men had been 
learning to fly. But the Army had not 
organized its aviators into a tactical 
unit for operations in the field. 


Late in February 1913, however, 
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the Army ordered some of its flyers to 
move to Texas with planes and field 
equipment. This “concentration,” the 
Chief Signal Officer said, provided the 
“first opportunity to officially recog- 
nize an organization.” He suggested 
to the War Department Chief of Staff 
that the aviators in Texas be formed 
into a provisional unit. Thus, on 5 
March 1913 the First Aero Squadron 
was organized at Texas City. Captain 
Charles deF. Chandler was in com- 
mand. There were seven pilots: Cap- 
tain Frederick B. Hennessey (who 
served as adjutant and supply officer) 
and Lieutenants Harry Graham, Lor- 
en H. Call, Eric L. Ellington, Roy C. 
Kirtland, William C. Sherman, and 
Thomas DeW. Milling. The Squadron 
had nine planes, numbers 3, 5, 9, 11, 
12, 13, 16, 17, and 18. 


It was fortunate that relations with 
Mexico did not degenerate into war, 
for the new Squadron was not pre- 
pared for military action. Service in 
Texas, however, gave the unit an op- 
portunity to train. The pilots spent 
a considerable amount of time in the 
air, took part in maneuvers with the 
2nd Division and practiced cross- 
country flying. On 28 March Milling 
and Sherman, set an American record 
(for two men, endurance and distance ) 
when they stayed in the air for 4 hours 
and 22 minutes and flew 200 miles. 


By June 1913 it began to appear 
that the United States would not be- 
come involved in military operations 
on the Mexican border. Part of the 
Ist Squadron moved to San Diego, 
where the Signal Corps had established 
an aviation school at North Island. 
The rest of the men, with part of 
the equipment, remained at Texas City 
until November, when they also moved 
to San Diego. In December 1913 the 
provisional unit was organized officially 
as an army squadron. 
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As the men trained and conducted 
tests and experiments at North Island, 
America’s relations with Mexico again 
became tense. On 9 April 1914 mili- 
tary officials at Tampico arrested the 
crew of a U. S. Naval vessel that was 
taking on supplies. President Wood- 
row Wilson asked Congress for author- 
ity to intervene by force of arms. Vera 
Cruz was bombarded and captured by 
an American force. On 26 April 
Lieutenant Benjamin D. Foulois, Com- 
manding Officer of the Ist Squadron, 
started for Galveston with a detach- 
ment of 4 aviators, 30 enlisted men, 
and 3 planes to join a force that the 
United States was sending to Vera 
Cruz. The transport sailed, how- 
ever, before the detachment arrived. 
Foulois and his men returned to North 
Island without having unpacked their 
airplanes. 


Standing in front of a Burgess tractor is 
Captain B. D. Foulois, the first Commanding 
Officer of the Ist Aero Squadron. The Bur- 
gess was the second type of plane used by 
the Ist, following the Wright Flyer. This 
picture was taken in 1914 when the Squad- 
ron was located at the Signal Corps Aviation 
School in San Diego, California. 
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The following year, in April 1915, 
the Squadron again sent a detach- 
ment, with one plane, to Texas. At 
Brownsville the men flew some recon- 
naissance missions along the border, 
and on one flight the plane was fired 


on by Pancho Villa’s men. The de- 
tachment returned to North Island 
late in May. 

Two months later the Squadron 


moved to Fort Sill to take part in ex- 
ercises with the Field Artillery, but 
mechanical difficulties with the air- 
planes and the sending of a detachment 
to Brownsville prevented any real 
progress in developing cooperation be- 
tween the air arm and the artillery. 
In November the Squadron moved 
again. During previous movements 
the Squadron had shipped its planes 
by rail. This time the pilots flew from 
Fort Sill to their new station at San 
Antonio. It was the Squadron’s first 
mass flight across country. The men 
flew only in daylight and stopped at 
night during the 400-mile trip. 


After Pancho Villa raided Colum- 
bus, New Mexico, on 9 March 1916, 
the War Department directed Briga- 
dier General John J. Pershing to or- 
ganize a force to pursue and capture 
Villa, dead or alive. The Ist Aero 
Squadron was ordered to duty with 
Pershing. The Squadron, which then 
consisted of 10 officers and 82 enlisted 
men under the command of Captain 
Foulois, arrived at Columbus with 8 
JN-3’s on 15 March. The following 
day it send a reconnaissance flight into 
Mexico, and on 19 March the Squad- 
ron moved across the border, to Casas 
Grandes. 


Operations in Mexico were con- 
ducted under difficult and trying con- 
ditions. The Squadron’s equipment was 
poor. The pilots could not get their 
planes over the mountains that were 
10 to 12 thousand feet high in that 


region. High winds and dust storms 
halted operations with aircraft. But 
the men of the Ist Aero Squadron 
did the best they could, flying recon- 
Naissance missions, carrying mail and 
dispatches, and helping to maintain 
communication with troops in forward 
positions. On 22 April the unit re- 
turned to Columbus to obtain new 
airplanes. Operations continued from 
that place, and several planes were 
Stationed at division headquarters in 
Mexico. 


The Mexican expedition came to 
an end in February 1917, but the Ist 
Aero Squadron was still at Columbus 
when the United States entered the 
Great War in April. Ordered to New 
York to accompany the Ist Division 
overseas in June, the Ist Squadron 
again missed the boat, and it was not 
until August that its members reached 
New York. The unit’s return for that 
month showed 18 officers and 142 en- 
listed men present and 4 officers and 4 
enlisted men absent. The officers in- 
cluded Major Ralph Royce, the Squad- 
ron’s Commanding Officer; Captains 
Earl Naiden, Joseph T. McNarney, 
and William O. Ryan; and Captains 
Davenport Johnson and Millard F. 
Harmon, who were on detached ser- 
vice in Paris. Members of the Ist 
Squadron sailed from New York on 
board the SS Lapland and, after stop- 
ping at Liverpool and Southampton, 
reached LeHavre on 3 September. By 
that time other aero squadrons had 
been organized, but the Ist Squadron 
was the first American flying unit to 
arrive in France. 


The 1st Squadron spent three weeks 
in a French training school at Avord. 
Then it performed some construction 
work at Issoudon. About the middle 
of October, however, the unit moved 
to Amanty, where it received French 
A-R aircraft and began training as an 
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observation unit. Early in April 1918, 
shortly after the Germans had begun 
their final offensive of the war, the 
Squadron moved to Ourches and was 
equipped with Spad aircraft. On 11 
April it began operations in the Toul 
sector. The unit had its first encounter 
with the enemy the following day, 
when Lt. Arthur J. Coyle was attack- 
ed by three enemy planes but man- 
aged to escape with no more damage 
than one bullet hole in his plane. 
From then until the Armistice on 11 
November, the Squadron saw almost 
constant service as an observation 
unit. 


During June 1917 the Ist Squadron 
operated in the Toul sector, which 
was relatively quiet. But the following 
month the unit, which had been equip- 
ped with Salmsons, took part in the 
battle of Champagne-Marne, where 
American troops made a stand at 
Chateau-Thierry and prevented the 
Germans from crossing the Marne. 
When the German drive came to an 
end on 18 July, the Allies immediately 
launched an offensive. The Ist Aero 
Squadron participated in the battles 
of Aisne-Marne (18 July-6 August), 
St. Mihiel (12-16 September), and 
Meuse-Argonne (26 September-11 
November). 


While some other squadrons, such 
as Captain Eddie Rickenbacker’s 94th, 
were engaging the enemy in aerial com- 
bat, the Ist was occupied primarily 
with reconnaissance and artillery sur- 
veillance. On numerous occassions, 
however, the men of the Ist Squad- 
ron also met the enemy in the air, 
and their victories are memorialized 
by thirteen Maltese crosses on the 
unit’s insignia. During its operations 
the Ist Squadron lost 22 planes; 16 
of its officers lost their lives, 7 were 
wounded, and 3 were reported missing 
in action. 
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After the Armistice the Ist Squad- 
ron moved to Germany and served 
as part of the Army of Occupation 
until July 1919. Then it returned to 
France, boarded the USS Pocahontas, 
sailed for the United States, and ar- 
rived at Hoboken on 1 August. 


Although many aero squadrons were 
demoblized after the war, the Ist re- 
mained active. Its station was Mitchel 
Field; its function was observation. 
During the 1920’s and early 1930's, 
when the few active units of the Army’s 
air arm generally suffered from lack 
of personnel and materiel, the Ist 
Squadron trained, experimented with 
old and new equipment, developed 
and tested new techniques and tactics, 
and participated in various exercises 
and maneuvers. 


An important change came in 1935, 
when the unit, which for several years 
had carried the name Ist Observation 
Squadron, was redesignated 1st Bomb- 
ardment Squadron. Although the unit 
continued to be stationed at Mitchel, 
it frequently operated its aircraft 
(which in the late 1930’s included 
B-10’s and B-18’s) from other fields 
during tests, exercises, and maneuvers. 
In 1937, for example, the Squadron 
participated in a cold-weather test at 
Selfridge Field, took part in field ex- 
ercises at Aberdeen, flew to March 
Field for a joint Army-Navy exercise, 
and practiced bombing and gunnery 
at Langley Field. 


In November 1940 the War De- 
partment sent the Ist Squadron to 
Panama to strengthen the defense of 
the Canal Zone. A year later the unit 
moved to Trinidad and took part in 
the campaign against enemy subma- 
rines until 31 October 1942, when 
the Squadron was transferred, without 
personnel and equipment, to the Unit- 
ed States. 
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Ist Bombardment Squadron 


Assigned to the Army Air Force 
School of Applied Tactics (later AAF 
Tactical Center) at Orlando, Florida, 
the Ist Squadron was manned and 
given B-17’s. For a few months it 
practiced formation flying and pre- 
cision bombing from high altitudes. 
In March 1943 it began to train cadres 
for other bombardment units, but its 
activities included participation in ex- 
ercises and maneuvers and in experi- 
ments being conducted at Eglin Field. 

The work for the Tactical Center 
continued until March 1944, when 
the 1st Squadron moved to Dalhart 
Army Air Field, Texas, to begin train- 
ing for combat. In May the unit moved 
again, to McCook Army Air Field, 
Nebraska, where it received B-29 air- 
craft and continued its training. Move- 
ment overseas began in December, and 
by late in January most of the men and 
planes had arrived at Tinian. Assigned 
to the Twentieth Air Force, the Squad- 
ron established itself at North Field 
and began to fly training missions. 

The Ist Squadron flew its first com- 
bat mission of World War II on 9 
February 1945, when it attacked the 
seaplane base at Moen, Truk Islands. 
Three days later, as American forces 
prepared for the amphibious assault 


on Iwo Jima, the 1st Squadron attack- 
ed gun emplacements on that island. 
But the Squadron’s first major mission 
was against Tokyo on 25 February. 
The unit returned to Tokyo on 4 
March, when the Twentieth Air Force 
made its eighth unsuccessful attempt 
to knock out an aircraft engine plant. 

New tactics were used for the next 
mission to Tokyo. Instead of the usual 
precision bombardment by daylight, 
Major General Curtis E. LeMay, Com- 
manding General of the XXI Bomber 
Command, ordered a low-level in- 
cendiary attack for the night of 9/10 
March. Planes of the Ist Squadron 
were among the 334 B-29’s that burn- 
ed out more than 15 square miles of 
the Japanese city that night. Four more 
fire raids—to Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe, 
and Nagoya again—followed in quick 
succession. Then, on 24 March, the Ist 
Squadron took part in a raid on the 
Mitsubishi aircraft factory at Nagoya. 
On its next two missions the Squadron 
sowed mines in the Shimonoseki Strait 
to bottle up the Inland Sea during the 
assault on Okinawa. 

Mining operations continued into 
the first part of April. And during the 
month the unit began to hit Japanese 
airfields on Kyushu in an effort to re- 
duce the kamikaze attacks that were 
hampering operations at Okinawa. 
During April the Squadron also made 
incendiary raids and flew precision- 
bombing missions. For its performance 
during an attack on Kawasaki on the 
night of 15/16 April, when the B-29’s 
encountered heavy flak and vigorous 
opposition from enemy fighters, the 
Ist Bombardment Squadron, as part 
of the 9th Group, received a Distin- 
guished Unit Citation. 

In May the Ist Squadron acquired 
another citation for mining operations 
in the Shimonoseki_ Straits. 
In fact, with the exception of three 
attacks on airfields on Kyushu, the 
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Squadron’s operations during May 
were confined to mining. But after 
that, from early in June until the end 
of operations against Japan, the Squad- 
ron was engaged primarily in incendi- 
ary attacks against secondary targets 
in Japan. The unit flew its last com- 
bat mission of the war on 14 August 
1945. 

The Ist Bombardment Squadron re- 
mained at Tinian until April 1946, 
when it moved to Clark Field in the 
Philippines. A year later all personnel 
were withdrawn from the unit, and in 
June 1947 the unit was transferred, 
without personnel and equipment, to 
Gaum. The Department of the Air 
Force decided that the Ist Squadron, 
after nearly 35 years of service, should 
be inactivated; but the order removing 
the Squadron from the active list was 
rescinded. In October 1948, the unit 
was transferred to Topeka Air Force 
Base, assigned to the Strategic Air 
Command, and redesignated Ist Strate- 
gic Recconaissance Squadron, Photo. 

Having been manned and equipped 
at Topeka, the Squadron began train- 


ing with RB-29’s. A few months later 
the unit moved to Fairfield-Suisun 
(afterward Travis) Air Force Base, 
California. There, in November 1949, 
it acquired some RB-36’s; but the fol- 
lowing year, in October 1950, the 
Squadron became a medium-bomb- 
ardment unit, with B-29’s. In May 
1953 the unit moved to Mountain 
Home Air Force Base, Idaho, where 
in 1954 it put aside its World War II 
bombers to begin training with B-47’s. 

Thus the story of the Ist Bombard- 
ment Squadron, which began its career 
in 1913 as the Ist Aero Squadron, 
covers the span from Wright pushers 
to jet bombers. The unit served with 
Pershing in Mexico. It acquired credit 
for nine campaigns in two World Wars. 
It earned two citations as a distin- 
guished unit. It has been on the active 
list for more than forty-four years and 
consequently has a longer record of 
continuous service than any other Air 
Force organization. Such is the his- 
tory of the oldest unit—the first squad- 
ron—of the Air Force. 


Memorable Historical Events in Aviation — 1914 


1. Perhaps you have wondered about and have no doubt been confused by various 
claims for the first regularly established airlines system. On January 1, 1914 the first 
such airlines system was established across Tampa Bay, between Tampa and St. Peters- 


burg when Tony Jannus, as pilot, flew a Benoist flying boat. 


three months. 


This service lasted for 


2. The last pilot to receive the original “Military Aviator” rating and badge under 
the rules which had been set up for this rating, was Lieut. Joseph C. Morrow, Jr. He 
received his rating on 5 February 1914, and was the 24th pilot to receive it. 

3. Throughout these first years of the second decade of the 20th Century much history 
was being made at the Signal Corps Aviation School, at North Island in San Diego, 


California. 


Curtiss airplane. 


On 16 February, Lieut. J. C. Carberry and Lieut. W. R. Taliaferro established 
a new dual Army altitude record of 8,700 feet. 


They accomplished this feat in a new 


4. Virtually all planes used from the time of purchase of the first Army airplane in 
1909 until late in 1913 were the pusher types, as originally designed by the Wright 


Brothers. 


by the Army in June of 1913. 


Several independent producers, however, the most notable of whom were 
Burgess and Curtiss, developed tractor type planes. 


The first Curtiss tractor was accepted 


A board of Army officers, composed of Lieuts. Foulois, 


Dodd and Taliaferro sounded the death knell of the pusher type on 24 February, 1914 


at the San Diego school. 


5. On the following day, the 25th of February, Theodore C. Macaulay, flying a 
Curtiss pusher with an OX engine, set a new American land plane altitude record of 12,139 


feet at San Diego. 


(Continued on page 215) 
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THE FLYING STEEL TANK 


By BRIG. GEN. HAROLD R. HARRIS, USAFR* 


Reprinted from NEW FRONTIERS by permission of the Garrett 
Corporation, Los Angeles, California 


The story of my unique experience 
in piloting the first pressurized air- 
craft ever flown in the world, as far 
as 1 know, is worth retelling. 

Actual work on the project was 
started in 1920 by the Army Air Corps 
at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 
(later to become Wright Field), and 
the first flight was made June 8, 1921. 

1 do not know who invented the 
idea for this first pressurized cabin, 
but I suspect it was Major E. L. Hoff- 
man who was head of the Equipment 
Section of the Air Corps and very 
much interested in and working in- 
tently on problems of high altitude 
photography, for which an_ aircraft 
of this type would be very useful. 

The plane was the U. S. D-9-A 
which was an observation plane pow- 
ered with a single Liberty engine and 
built from the designs of the British 
de Havilland DH-9. It was a two- 
seater, but for the purpose of this ex- 
periment the seats were removed and 
the area filled with an oval pressurized 
compartment or tank made of steel. 
As I recall; it was riveted and the 
joints were brazed. The minimum of 
controls were brought into the tank— 
an easy way to describe the enclosure. 
The controls included the spark ad- 
vance, throttle, mixture control, ig- 
nition switch, the control stick for 
elevator and ailerons and the rudder 
cables. Packing glands surrounded all 
controls where they went through the 
sides of the tank. 

The only instrument inside the tank 
was an altimeter. All other instruments 
were On a special board just forward 
of a six inch porthole in the front of 


the tank so that they would be readily 
visible to the pilot. No controls were 
furnished for the pressurizing unit. 


There were five 6-inch glass port- 
holes in the tank — one at the bottom, 
one at the top, one on the left side, 
one forward, and the fifth was in the 
removable door on the right hand side, 
the door being about two feet in di- 
ameter. In unpressurized flight the 
door was suspended on hooks on the 
right rear interior wall of the tank. 
This door was steel and of consider- 
able weight and had to be lifted off 
the suspending hooks and placed in 
the retaining tracks on the inside of 
the opening. It was then rotated about 
one-eighth of a turn to make a tight 
seal against a rubber gasket, for pres- 
surization. A normal pilot seat was 
installed in the tank. In the ceiling 
was a three-fourths inch globe valve, 
with a manual control easily reached 
from the pilot’s position, presumably 
to make pressure control easily avail- 
able to the pilot through adjustment 
of the rate of exhaust of the pres- 
surized air. A propeller driven super- 
charger was installed in the leading 
edge of the lower left wing with ap- 
proximately a two inch pressure line 
running from the supercharger to the 
lower forward part of the tank. Other 
than the above, no special changes 
were made in the standard U. S. D-9-A 
airplane. 

It might be pertinent to add that 
there was no supercharger installed on 
the Liberty engine since this was 
strictly an experimental installation to 
try out a pressurized cabin. If the 
tests had been successful, the super- 
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charged engine coud have been in- 
stalled at any time. 

The pilot assigned to the first flight 
was Art Smith, a very well known 
prewar World War I exhibition pilot 
who was employed as a civilian flight 
test pilot by the Air Corps. Since | 
was Chief of the Flight Test Section of 
the Engineering Division of the Army 
Air Corps at McCook Field in Day- 
ton, Ohio, Smith was in my depart- 
ment. Smith was a man of about five 
feet three inches, quite husky, but 
not as tall as the average pilot. He took 
the experimental plane up with the 
door mounted in the take-off position, 
that is, in the rack aft of the opening 
through which the pilot entered the 
tank. Under these circumstances the 
take-off was similar to the take-off 
of that type of airplane without pres- 
sure. There was, however, some re- 
striction in vision, because of the 
relatively small portholes, except for 
the right side where the two-foot open- 
ing existed. Smith climbed to 3,000 
feet and tried to lift the door into 
place to pressurize. Because of his 
poor leverage he was unable to man- 
euver the heavy steel door into its 
closed position, so he brought the 
plane back and reported his inability 
to accomplish the test. 

Since I am taller than Smith and 
consequently would have better lever- 
age, I took the plane up myself to 
effect the door closing and carry out 
the pressurization flight. At 3000 feet 
I lifted the door into place and then 
rotated it until it was in its locked 
position. 


Immediately things began to hap- 
pen. The supercharger had been de- 
signed on the assumption that there 
would be a large leakage through all 
the packing glands carrying the cables 
for the control machanisms, and that 
the regulation of pressurization would 
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be easily taken care of by the manually 
operated globe valve in the roof. To 
be on the safe side, the designers had 
increased the compressor capacity by 
100 per cent. 

Almost immediately after the door 
was closed pressure built up within the 
tank until the altimeter inside the tank 
registered 3000 feet below sea level, 
although the altimeter outside the tank 
showed that the plane was flying at 
3000 feet above sea level. 

My first action was to make sure 
that the manually operated exhaust 
valve in the roof was wide open. By 
turning the control I made sure that it 
was, and I could feel the rush of air 
flow through the opening in the valve. 
My second action was to search for 
something with which to break a win- 
dow. But I had nothing, not even a 
pocket knife, and since I did most of 
my flight testing wearing tennis slip- 
pers (because of a better feel on the 
controls), I didn’t even have a heel of 
a shoe to use. Opening the inward 
opening door was impossible because 
of the'tons of pressure inside the steel 
tank. There was no way to stop the 
wind driven compressor from operat- 
ing as long as the plane was flying, 
because it was being driven by its own 
propeller, separate and distinct from 
the engine propeller. 

The only thing left to do then was 
to assume as slow speed a glide as I 
dared so as to reduce the pressuriza- 
tion and land as quickly as possible. 
At no time, from shortly after closing 
the door until after the plane came 
to a stop, was the cabin pressure above 
3000 feet below sea level. 


There was no possible escape from 
this ever increasing pressure. I do not 
recall any particular area of discom- 
fort although it has been reported that 
I complained of pain in my ears. The 
air in the tank was uncomfortably 
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warm from the action of the com- 
pressor, and I was wringing wet from 
perspiration on landing. However, this 
was probably due in some degree to 
my anxiety about the outcome of the 
test, and irritation with myself for hav- 
ing gotten into such a situation with- 
out having intelligently considered the 
possible difficulties and taken the nec- 
essary precautions. 


As with so many other experiments 
that are unsuccessful or only partly 
successful, no press information was 
given at the time. 


Between the time of the actual 
flight, June, 1921, and the time I left 
the Air Corps in 1926, the project did 
not have enough priority to warrant 
its continuation, although I believe that 
just about the time I left, the device 


was again getting ready for flight test 
with the following additional safety 
items on the airplane: A brake on the 
compressor propeller, a valve in the 
compressor pressure line, and a ball- 
pein hammer mounted within easy 
reach of the pilot inside the tank with 
which to break the glass in case of 
necessity. 

I am of the opinion that no flight 
was ever undertaken with this addi- 
tional equipment, and believe that my 
own flight was the only one ever made 
in this steel tank. The plane reposed 
for some years in the McCook Field 
museum and still may be somewhere 
at Wright Field. 


* In 1921 Lt. Harold R. Harris was Chief 
of Flight Test Section, Engineering Division, 
Army Air Corps, McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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6. On 28 May 1914, Glenn Curtiss flew the rebuilt and modified Langley airplane, with 


the original engine, off the water at Hammondsport, N. Y., 


7. In the Air Force we have all heard so much about the famous ‘ 
early days of flying, but very few outside the “old-timers” 


were. 
the forerunner of all the Jennies. 


and flew for 150 feet. 


of the 
really know what the “Jennies” 


‘Jennies” 


On June 24th, 1914, Curtiss delivered to the Army, its Model J tractor, which was 
The Curtiss airplanes after this became the JNs, from 


which was derived the affectionate term “Jenny.” 


8. Glenn L. Martin entered the aircraft production picture for the military in a big 
way, when on 2 July 1914, the Army purchased the first of a series of Martin tractor 


type airplanes. 


9. The National Balloon Race for the year 1914 was held at St. 


Louis, Missouri. 


This race was won by R. A. D. Preston, who landed at Point Pleasant, Kentucky, a distance 


of 485.732 kilometers. 
10. On July 18, 


The day was July 11. 
1914, Congress passed legislation which was at the time considered 


to be one of the great Acts toward the development of the airplane and the air service. 


Among other things, 


this act provided for specific ratings, 


increased flying hazard pay, 


increased the number of personnel on flying status and created the Aviation Section of 
the Signal Corps, which was immediately headed by Lieut. Colonel Samuel Reber. 


11. Probably the first true mechanics rating in the air service was established when 
a Board of Officers met at North Island on 23 July 1914 to examine candidates for the 


new aviation mechanician rating. (Note: 


mechanician rating and not mechanic rating.) 


12. On August 10th the first government license ever issued in America for aircraft 


went to Tony Jannus, 


license was marked “issue Number 1.” 


the hydroplane pilot of the St. 


Petersburg-Tampa airline. The 


13. Captain L. E. Goodier began tests with the first important bombsight and dropping 
device, The Scott, at San Diego, in a Martin T on 17 August. 


14. On 16 September a 6 pound nonrecoil Davis air-cooled gun was shown at the 


New London Ship and Engine Company, 
test flown.) 


Groton, 


Connecticut. (This gun was later 
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AIR WAR in the Pacific 


By MAJOR GENERAL ORVIL A. ANDERSON, USAF (Ret) 


A reprint from AIR AFFAIRS, Summer 1947 


The pattern of war against Japan 
developed neither from the plans of 
inspired genius nor from logical pro- 
cesses. It gave no evidence of recog- 
nition that technological advances, 
particularly in weapons of the air, 
could and would revolutionize the 
patterns of warfare. Rather, the basic 
pattern for action, and the military 
structure to support that pattern, was 
dictated to an impelling degree by 
established military values which were 
firmly rooted in the tradition of sur- 
face warfare and to a generally ac- 
cepted formula that new weapons must 
establish their military value on the 
field of battle as a prerequisite to mem- 
bership in the family of arms. 


With the arrival of air power as 
a potentially major component of mil- 
itary structure and its expansion of the 
field of decisive action to the third 
dimension—with weapons that pos- 
sessed the power to destroy industries, 
cities, and even nations — appropriate 
military objectives increased to a re- 
volutionary degree. No longer were 
objectives confined to the capabilities 
of surface forces. This new and revolu- 
tionary capability — the product of 
technological advances between World 
Wars I and IIl—confronted military 
minds with an original problem which 
found no counterpart in history and 
with which tradition had never treated. 
The problem was original and demand- 
ed original solution. 


Between World Wars I and II mil- 
itary planners endeavored, without sig- 
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nificant success, to resolve this prob- 
lem. Proponents of air power as a de- 
cisive instrument in future wars were 
branded as visionaries, and the more 
conservative view, which ascribed to 
air the ancillary role of support to 
surface forces, continued to prevail. 
Proponents of air power, however, 
continued the struggle for a broader 
recognititon with the result that many 
boards were appointed at different 
times to study the problem in an effort 
to arrive at an unbiased and expert 
opinion on the questions involved. The 
two major boards assigned to _ this 
problem were the Baker and Morrow 
Boards. Distinguished as were the 
Chairmen of these two boards, in 
neither case were they able to come 
forward with a solution which evalu- 
ated realistically the military potential- 
ity of air power and its future signific- 
ance as an instrument of military 
strategy. Prior to World War II, our 
best efforts to reach a sound solution 
of the problem convincingly demon- 
strated the higly significant fact that 
military concepts which were anchored 
to the past could not find the solution 
of this problem: for it was hidden in 
the future. 

This was the primary flaw in the 
military concept which conceived the 
strategy for the Pacific War and which 
created the military structure which 
was enrolled to support that strategy: 
it was simply anchored to the past. 
It assigned roles to weapons in terms 
of past battle performance. As air, in 
its infancy, had served in World War 
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I as an ancillary force to surface oper- 
ations, air, in its maturity, was to serve 
in World War II in an expanded but 
similar role. There was not envisaged 
that decisive military action would or 
could occur between opposing air 
forces and that the results of these air 
campaigns would dictate the course of 
surface operations. 
II 

We entered the Pacific War with 
two basic and dominating concepts 
of warfare which already had been 
shattered by World War II events: 
first, the effective defeat and destruc- 
tion of the British Mediterranean 
Fleet by the German Air Force during 
its heroic but futile attempt to oppose 
the Invasion of Crete and, second, the 
capitulation of Holland by the threat 
of further destruction of her cities 
through air bombardment. Those two 
basic concepts were: (a) that the 
course of the war in the Pacific would 
be decided by naval surface engage- 
ments, and (b) that physical invasion 
of the Japanese homeland was essential 
to victory. 


With regard to the first of these 
concepts, prior to the war, naval strate- 
gic planners were firm in their con- 
viction—and strategic plans and fleet 
structure were so patterned—that in 
event of war with Japan, the decisive 
action would take place in great naval 
surface battles: as the result of which 
one belligerent would emerge victor- 
ious and dominate the sea. Dominating 
the sea would mean victory, as it would 
impose economic blockade on the en- 
emy, limit his troop movement, rein- 
forcement, and supply, and eventually 
permit concentration of friendly troops 
when and where desired. Fortunately 
for the United States, this myth was 
exploded in the opening action of the 
war, the carrier air attack on Pearl 
Harbor. With the greater number of 


our key battleline ships either sunk 
or out of action—as a result, not of 
naval surface, but of carrier air attack 
—our defeat would have been assured 
if this concept had been true. Later 
actions, in which the British Repulse 
and Prince of Wales were sunk by air 
attack and in which major engage- 
ments of the U. S. Navy with the 
Japanese Navy were won or lost in 
the air without the surface elements 
ever making contact, further empha- 
sized that this concept of naval sur- 
face action could not survive in the 
Air Age. 

With respect to the second of these 
surface concepts — that physical in- 
vasion of Japan was essential to victory 
—theoretical discussion had been con- 
tinuing for a generation. Only the vis- 
ionary dared predict that air power, 
applied directly at the vital points of 
an enemy's national structure, could 
achieve victory without surface invas- 
ion. Hence the core of our strategy in 
the Pacific, as also in the European 
theater, was to move ground forces 
into the enemy homeland for the de- 
cisive struggle. This basic concept dom- 
inated our military thinking during 
the war and during the years preced- 
ing the war, and was responsible for 
our strategy, our military organization, 
and for the weapons we were to use. 
Our air weapons, being considered in 
pre-war years as ancillary weapons 
with the primary role of fire support 
for surface operation, were developed 
under this influence. This concept 
served to retard, rather than to accele- 
rate, the development of range and 
fire-power in combat aircraft and the 
overall capability of air power. 

When the order of battle was drawn, 
it was this same concept which defined 
the relative roles of the three main 
forces and which governed their em- 
ployment. In order to move ground 
forces into Japan for the final and 
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decisive battle, we meeded staging 
areas within reasonable range of the 
Japanese homeland and free move- 
ment of our Navy to effect and guard 
the transport of troops and supplies. 
But our fleet coud not move freely 
until it had won domination of its 
own element, and it could not achieve 
such control without advancing its 
line of bases for Fleet support. These 
bases had to be won by land, sea, and 
air action. Early experience dictated 
the need for air control over our ad- 
vancing surface forces and over our 
lines of communication. To gain and 
maintain air control, forward bases 
were required from which the sustain- 
ed force of our land-based aircraft 
could be brought to bear. Each ele- 
ment had its own logic of action and its 
own requirements. The basic aim of our 
strategy was invasion of the enemy 
homeland by ground forces but, since 
sea power and air power had to be 
enilsted to accomplish this aim, their 
strategies and logistic requirements had 
to be met along with those of the in- 
vasion itself. The simple need for 
ground force staging areas, for fleet 
bases and for advance airfields snow- 
balled into a fullfledged stepping-stone 
campaign, for the central strategy had 
to be expanded and modified to fill 
the needs of the forces enlisted in sup- 
port of that strategy. 


It is important that we distinguish 
between the overall strategy and the 
strategic needs of the forces assigned 
to carry it out. The overall strategy 
called for invasion, and we commit- 
ted air power and sea power to pre- 
pare for and support the invasion. By 
committing these forces, we also com- 
mitted ourselves to the stepping-stone 
campaign which was the most con- 
spicuous feature of the early stages 
of the Pacific War. 


Thus, concepts of warfare which 
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visualized the decisive military action 
as occurring either in a fleet battle 
line action or in a major land battle 
in the Japanese home islands, or both, 
and which adhered to the shore-line 
division of surface forces, formed the 
pattern and command structure for 
each of the two major drives aimed 
at Japan. It is significant to note that 
despite the command structure, which 
air power had already outmoded, each 
axis of advance was composed of ele- 
ments of all three of our military 
forces: Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
These two axes of advance were par- 
allel and competing, and throughout 
the war they never were placed under 
a single commander for Pacific opera- 
tions. There were two major surface 
thrusts aimed at Japan, each under its 
own commander, coordination between 
the two being the responsibility of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


iil 


In treating with the factor of air 
and its weapons it is important to stress 
that in one of its normal missions it 
has been dangerously overrated—the 
ability to establish a cordon defense 
around surface forces and structures 
impenetrable to opposing air attack. 
The medium of air and the character- 
istics of air weapons make it prohibi- 
tively costly to provide surface targets 
such complete immunity from air at- 
tack. So, while it is important that sur- 
face forces and structures be provid- 
ed reasonable final defenses in con- 
sonance with their importance and 
vulnerability, it must be clearly recog- 
nized that these defenses will not stop 
a determined air attack of appropriate 
strength and composition. The degree 
of security from air attack which sur- 
face forces enjoy will, therefore, in 
large measure, be directly proportion- 
al to the air superiority that friendly 
air achieves. While that battle for air 
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superiority is being waged, surface 
forces should not permit themselves 
to become unduly exposed. 


This inability of air defenses to 
stop a well planned and directed air 
attack was convincingly demonstrated 
both in Europe and in the Pacific. 
During the decisive phase of the air 
war in Europe no air invasion of 
the Continent was ever stopped short 
of its target by the defending air forces. 
In the Pacific during the decisive 
phase of the war the demonstrated 
ability of the determined attacker to 
penetrate to the target was equally 
convincing. The defense forces contri- 
buted their maximum to the overall 
war effort when they made the costs 
of these penetrations so costly in planes 
and crews destroyed as to cause the 
enemy to discontinue such operations, 
and/or to contribute directly to the 
gaining of air superiority. 

The most conspicuous demonstra- 
tion of the inability of defending fight- 
ers to provide complete security to 
surface structures occurred in a series 
of carrier air battles during the critical 
year of 1942. In that series of battles, 
combat air patrols consistently failed 
to stop attacks short of the carrier 
itself. Because of the nature of carrier- 
based air battles—conditioned by the 
short range of the participating air- 
planes, the high target priority assign- 
ed to the carrier itself coupled with 
its vulnerability, and the tactical neces- 
sity that the carrier approach to within 
range of opposing air weapons—it 
was normal that attrition of aircraft 
carriers would be high. 

An ever-increasing carrier produc- 
tion line together with these highly 
important carrier battles of 1942 in 
which a superior intelligence contri- 
buted materially to the results achiev- 
ed, enabled us to gain an air superi- 
ority over that portion of the open 


sea lying beyond the range of land- 
based air power. Nevertheless, the sig- 
nificant fact remains that carriers as 
air targets were highly vulnerable, 
and carrier battles were characterized 
by a supreme effort on the part of 
both adversaries to “beat the other to 
the punch.” That force which was able 
to achieve this tactical objective of de- 
stroying the threat at its source, pro- 
vided the truly effective security to 
the surface target, the carrier force, 
it defended; it gave permanency to 
the removal of the specific threat and 
to the reduction of enemy strength. 
Then, too, this offensive operation 
was more in consonance with air cap- 
abilities. Because of the inherent char- 
acteristics of air weapons and the 
medium in which they operate, it is far 
easier for air forces to attack a sur- 
face target and, if it be sufficiently 
vulnerable, to destroy it than it is to 
successfully defend that target from 
attack. 
IV 

In the field of military thinking 
the above observations and conclus- 
ions continue to .be highly controver- 
sial. In opposition to these evalua- 
tions, carrier exploits and apparent 
successes beginning with the Gilbert Is- 
lands invasion in mid-November 1943 
and continuing with ever-increasing 
strength and negligible loss throughout 
the remainder of the war are cited. 
During this period of the war statis- 
tical achievements, in the matter of 
aircraft destroyed and naval and mer- 
chant ships sunk, are quite impressive. 
They were the product of the exploita- 
tion phase of the war: after opposition 
had been reduced to a negligible or 
non-existent state. They therefore 
form a faulty and dangerous yardstick 
for measuring combat capabilities dur- 
ing the decisive phase of war: unless 
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the causes are realistically applied to 
that evaluation. 


A sound evaluation of the whole 
history of the Pacific War readily dis- 
closes those causes. In the expansion 
of her perimeter Japan elected to 
piecemeal her air forces, initially naval 
but followed by army air, to the Solo- 
mons-New Guinea campaigns. Not ap- 
preciating the decisive role that air 
power would play in the war or the 
operational and combat losses these 
forces would suffer in active cam- 
paigns, Japan had made no realistic 
provisions to sustain her air forces 
in an extended war. This was particul- 
arly true in her combat crew training 
and replacement program. The suc- 
cesses of the modest American and 
Allied air strength committed to the 
South and Southwest Pacific Com- 
mands were so decisive that by No- 
vember of 1943 Japan, in desperation, 
committed the remainder of her carrier 
air to land bases at Rabaul and moved 
the bulk of her remaining army air 
to bases along the northern shores of 
New Guinea. Both these forces, how- 
ever, were exterminated: Japanese 
Naval Air Force, including carrier air, 
by the end of November 1943 and 
Japanese Army Air Force by April 
1944. 


Because of erroneous appreciation 
of values by Japanese military leaders, 
which resulted in the hoplessly inad- 
equate provisions for maintaining her 
air arms, Japan never made any sig- 
nificant recovery from her air catas- 
trophies in the New Guinea-Solomons 
campaign. And as a by-product of this 
air victory, the Japanese navy was 
reduced to impotency as a combat 
force: a status which it retained for 
the remainder of the war. With its 
carrier arm removed, it could offer 
no threat to our own rapidly expand- 
ing Navy, which by November of 1943 
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possessed a carrier air strength in 
excess of 900 combat planes and was 
continuing its expansion at an ever- 
increasing rate. 

While Japan made desperate efforts 
to restore some semblance of balance 
and combat capability to her intact 
surface navy by re-equipping her five 
(?) remaining carriers with combat 
aricraft and crews, she found it a 
hopless task. She could provide the air- 
craft, but she was forced to man them 
with half-trained combat crews which 
have the characteristics of clay pigeons: 
they cannot fight and they are easily 
shot down. The Japanese navy effec- 
tively removed itself from war partici- 
pation when it transferred its remain- 
ing carrier-based aircraft to a land- 
based air campaign in a despairing ef- 
fort to stem our air successes. 

To the tri-partite military mind, the 
decisive phase of the Pacific War ter- 
minated when both the Japanese Army 
and Navy air forces were reduced to 
such a degree that further effective 
opposition ceased to be a capability. 
With this goal achieved, the war en- 
tered the phase of exploitation in which 
our air victory and resultant prepond- 
erance in air power enabled us to ad- 
vance against such surface objectives 
as we chose without fear of other than 
harassing action by either opposing 
air or naval surface forces. 

To the two-dimensional military 
mind, however, decisive action con- 
tinued and victory was yet to be achiev- 
ed; the Japanese surface navy, ineffec- 
tive as it was after the loss of its 
carrier component, had yet to be de- 
feated, and the Japanese homeland 
had yet to be invaded by surface 
forces. 

These conflicting concepts did not 
lend themselves to reconciliation. Some 
compromises and adjustments were 
achieved, but, on the whole, we fought 
a land-sea-air war under the limitations 
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imposed by land-sea patterns and mea- 
sured our successes in terms of such 
patterns. 


While military leaders consistently 
over-rated the defensive power of air 
weapons, the cost of these errors in 
evaluation was small when compared 
to the effect of the restricted appreci- 
ation it placed on the full military 
potential of air power when applied 
directly at the source of an enemy’s 
sustaining resources. Failure to ap- 
preciate that sustained air attack di- 
rected against the Japanese home is- 
lands was capable of inducing uncon- 
ditional surrender without invasion, 
led to the acquisition of land masses 
for interdiction purposes and sufficient 
in siz2 and at suitable distance to per- 
mit staging a large-scale surface in- 
vasion of the Japanese home islands. 

In order to correlate and appraise 
the various actions against Japan, it 
is necessary that those actions be eval- 
uated in relation to the conditions 
under which they occurred. The Pa- 
cific War lends itself readily to this 
purpose by a division into three suc- 
cessive major phases as viewed from 
the Allied side: (1) withdrawal, (2), 
decisive action, and (3) exploitation. 


The withdrawal phase opened with 
the Japanese carrier air attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Japanese strategists be- 
lieved, as did our own naval leaders, 
that the course of the war in the 
Pacific would be decided by naval 
surface action. Consequently, the at- 
tack was designed to reduce our naval 
strength to a relatively impotent force. 
In the attack, launched from Japanese 
carriers some 200 miles away, the 
United States lost five battleships out 
of action for one year or more, three, 
battleships out of action for three 
months or more, three light cruisers 
out of action for three months or more, 


three destroyers and five miscellaneous 
ships out of action for one year or 
more, and approximately 200 ground- 
ed army and navy aircraft out of a 
total of 402 in the area. Enemy losses 
were approximately 30 aircraft. 


Immediately following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, Japanese drives 
around her entire perimeter were rap- 
idly developed, terminating in an over- 
extension that contributed materially 
to her defeat. Designed to a surface 
strategy of limited objectives, this ex- 
pansion was conspicuously lacking in 
focus. Under the guiding influence of 
Admiral Yamamoto, who firmly be- 
lieved that the war would be decided 
in major naval engagements, Japan 
failed to grasp the strategic importance 
of denying the United States bases in 
the Pacific from which our counter- 
offensive could be launched. She re- 
cognized that an effective counter-of- 
fensive could be launched in about 
two years, yet, because of the dom- 
inating influence of Japanese naval 
thinking, she pinned her hopes for a 
negotiated peace .on a decisive naval 
victory: and then made no realistic 
plans to force that decisive naval bat- 
tle while she still retained a balance 
of naval power. Had Japan sensed the 
key significance of Hawaii in relation 
to her accepted strategy and had mar- 
shaled sufficient forces to seize im- 
mediately those islands following the 
Pearl Harbor attack, she would have 
made the maximum contribution to 
her war effort. If the remainder of 
our depleted navy had elected to fight, 
it should have been defeated. If it did 
not oppose, and the invasion were 
successful, our navy would have been 
penned to the American Continent 
with no bases from which to launch 
the Pacific Offensive. A new strategy 
would have been demanded. 


This objective was of such import- 
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ance that it merited the maximum 
initial effort. If successful, the re- 
mainder of the Pacific became im- 
mediately isolated from American mil- 
itary power and could have been 
occupied with far greater security and 
much less effort and expense with the 
comforting knowledge that American 
military power could only get back 
into those areas at Herculean and 
possibly unacceptable cost. As the core 
of Japanese strategy was to make res- 
toration of a status quo in the Pacific 
unacceptably costly, Hawaii should 
have been the dominant initial objec- 
tive: the piece-mealing simultaneous 
expansion along the whole of her peri- 
meter served no such sound military 
purpose. Rather, it assured the destruc- 
tion of the Japanese perimeter defend- 
ers at such times and places as we 
chose to attack as soon as a favorable 
balance of power had been gained. 
Japanese thinking made numerous 
similar contributions to Allied suc- 
cesses in the Pacific war. 


Significant Army Air Forces action 
during this period began in February 
1942, when the nucleus of the 5th 
Air Force started its counter-air of- 
fensive against Rabaul from Port 
Moresby. Rabaul was the pivotal base 
for Japanese supply, reinforcement, 
and maintenance for the New Guinea- 
Solomons area (and became a focal 
point of operations in the decisive 
action phase). Also during this with- 
drawal phase, the Sth Air Force under- 
took air defense of Darwin and soon 
inflicted such heavy losses on the at- 
tacking Japanese Air Force that the 
latter gave up its mass air attacks on 
the area. 

The most significant action in the 
South Pacific during this period oc- 
curred in the Battle of the Coral Sea. 
This battle was fought between two 
United States carrier task forces and 
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the Japanese carrier task force which 
was covering an enemy invasion fleet 
heading for Port Moresby. Exceptional 
intelligence gave our Forces time to 
prepare and assured that the United 
States Task Forces would not be sur- 
prised. During the battle, all offensive 
fire power by both friendly and enemy 
forces was delivered by carrier aviation. 
Opposing naval surface craft never 
made contact and they participated in 
the battle only in defending themselves 
from air attack. By the second day 
of the operation, 8 May 1942, the 
carrier Lexington had been heavily 
damaged, one destroyer, one fuel ship, 
and 66 aircraft had been lost, and 
the Yorktown had been damaged. The 
Japanese Force had lost one carrier, 
one light cruiser, two destroyers, five 
miscellaneous ships, and approximate- 
ly 100 aircraft, and one of her two re- 
maining carriers had been damaged. 


In June 1942, a close parallel to 
the Coral Sea action developed in 
the Battle of Midway Island. Again, 
exceptional intelligence allowed time 
for our forces to prepare. A Japanese 
fleet of approximately 86 ships, includ- 
ing 5 carriers, 4 battleships, 9 heavy 
cruisers, and 36 destroyers, heading 
for Midway, was engaged by a United 
States Fleet which included 3 aircraft 
carriers, 7 heavy cruisers, | light cruis- 
er, and 14 destroyers. U. S. Navy, 
Marine and Army Air Forces land- 
based aircraft at Midway also partici- 
pated. In the resulting air duel, sur- 
face forces again avoided contact and 
the engagement was decided entirely 
by air action. Japanese forces lost the 
4 carriers committed to the action and 
other miscellaneous craft while the 
United States Navy lost the carrier 
Yorktown and one destroyer. One 
Japanese carrier, known to be in the 
general area, was not contacted and 
did not participate in the battle. 
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Both sides again withdrew after 
having been severely mauled in the ex- 
change of air blows. This great battle 
reiterates in detail the conclusions 
drawn from the Battle of the Coral 
Sea. It also established one additional 
very significant point. The Japanese 
surface fleet was much more power- 
ful than the United States surface 
fleet, outnumbering our forces by four 
battleships, one cruiser and approxi- 
mately 22 destroyers. But the size of 
the surface fleet had nothing to do 
with the outcome of the battle. 

In this engagement our carrier force 
achieved surprise and was able to 
launch an attack while the enemy, re- 
turning from an attack on the Mid- 
way defenses, was in the process of 
landing and re-servicing his air eche- 
lons. This attack quickly depleted the 
enemy air striking potential by putting 
three of the four participating Japanese 
carriers out of action. The remaining 
carrier, however, launched an assault 
against our carrier force and put the 
carrier Yorktown out of action, later 
to be sunk by an enemy submarine 
while lying dead in the water. In a 
later air attack this one remaining 
Japanese carrier also was sunk. 

The loss of these four carriers was 
a serious blow to Japanese ambitions. 
The capture of Midway had been plan- 
ned for the primary purpose of entic- 
ing our Navy into a major and decisive 
battle. With the loss of these four 
carriers that ambitious, albeit unreal- 
istic, objective had to be abandoned. 
No longer could Admiral Yamamoto 
cling to his cherished ambition to re- 
solve the Pacific War in a decisive 
naval battle. The balance of carrier 
air strength had been regained by the 
United States Navy, and it was beyond 
the most optimistic hopes tuat that 
balance would ever shift again in favor 
of Japan. As conclusive demonstra- 
tions had established that naval power 


was measured by the power of its 
air arm, the Japanese were forced 
through defeat to assume the strategic 
naval defensive. With this forced 
change in strategy, the flaws in her 
perimeter expansion program became 
glaring. A new disposition of her forces 
to exploit the combined capabilities 
of her air-ground and naval forces 
was Clearly indicated. But Japan did 
not withdraw, electing to stand on this 
over-extended perimeter; and, to our 
further advantage, she subsequently 
committed the bulk of her limited air 
resources to the defense of perimeter 
dispositions in the New Guinea-Solo- 
mons area. 


VI 


By July 1942 the Japanese expan- 
sion in its major aspects had ended. 
The decisive action phase of the Pa- 
cific War began with the stemming of 
these perimeter advances: modestly at 
first but with ever-increasing tempo as 
our forces expanded. A study only of 
the surface map showing Allied gains 
during this decisive period cannot re- 
veal the magnitude or the importance 
of the action which took place. The 
almost microscopic surface advances 
resulting from American efforts to 
breach the Japanese defenses, and the 
attrition of Japanese forces during the 
period had far-reaching and decisive 
effects in the action of the exploita- 
tion phase to follow. This was partic- 
ularly true of the losses suffered by 
the Japanese Air Force which were 
real and lasting. 


In a battle for air supremacy be- 
tween two opposing nations the theater 
or the position over the earth’s surface 
where these air battles occur is not 
significant. In the overall air objectives 
the air campaigns in each and every 
theater contributed directly. The 14th 
Air Force in China, through destruc- 
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tion of Japanese combat airplanes and 
crews, made appropriate contribution 
to the destruction of Japanese air 
power. A similar air campaign was 
waged over the India-Burma theater 
in the course of which the Japanese 
air assigned to that area was annihilat- 
ed. While these two theaters were sec- 
ondary in importance to the much 
more heavily supported South and 
Southwest Pacific ‘areas, they forced 
the Japanese to air commitments and 
losses that were critical and costly. 


In the Pacific the United States 
chose two axes of attack on the Jap- 
anese preimeter, under separate Army 
and Navy commands. The South Pa- 
cific Area forces were to advance along 
the Solomons chain of islands, while 
the Southwest Pacific Area forces ad- 
vanced from northeastern Australia 
via Port Moresby along the eastern 
and northern coasts of New Guinea. 
These axes of advance were appropri- 
ately selected to provide suitable land 
masses for the sustained support of 
land-based air power. 

The characteristic Japanese air re- 
action to initial surface advances in 
either theater was bold and aggressive. 
This set the stage for air battles over 
the surface objective and the sea ap- 
proaches to that objective. This series 
of local air battles, with their resultant 
combat attrition, coupled to the air 
offensive against Japanese air bases 
and installations, resulted in the early 
ascendancy of our air forces over those 
opposing. As our air supremacy grew, 
it became possible for air power to 
establish air superiority in the surface 
objective area prior to the advance, 
an arrangement which became stand- 
ard procedure in all surface operations. 

Southwest Pacific. In July 1942, 
Japanese forces landed at Buna, on 
the northeast coast of New Guinea, 
and advanced across the Owen Stanley 
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Mountains toward Port Moresby. In 
August a second thrust at Port Mores- 
by through Milne Bay was thrown 
back into the sea by defending air and 
ground forces. Meanwhile, the enemy 
forces advancing on Port Moresby 
from the Buna area were isolated by 
air attack, and a well coordinated Sth 
Air Force and Australian Gound Force 
operation stopped the enemy in Sep- 
tember and recaptured Buna in No- 
vember of 1942. 


During this surface advance from 
Port Moresby to Finschafen, Rabaul 
was the main air base from which 
the Japanese, with their Naval Air 
Arm, could disrupt our operations. 
Hence Rabaul became the primary 
target of Fifth Air Force counter air 
operations. Into Rabaul the Japanese 
poured a steady stream of replace- 
ment aircraft and highly trained crews 
of their Naval Air Forces, land bas- 
ing them. Our occupation of Buna 
in November 1942 permitted con- 
struction of an air base at Dobodura, 
on the north side of the Owen Stanley 
range of mountains. From this base 
Rabaul was brought under decisive 
air attack between November 1942 
and November 1943. In the course of 
these attacks, augmented by 13th Air 
Force and Naval and Marine land 
and carrier-based air operations in the 
Solomons area, the experience level 
of the Japanese Naval Air Force was 
fatally reduced. According to Jap- 
anese records obtained after the war 
ended, by November 1943 the Jap- 
anese Naval Air Force in the Rabaul 
area lost 709% of the total of its ex- 
perienced pilots. The Japanese Naval 
Air Force never recovered from this 
loss of experienced personnel. The 
final Fifth Air Force attack on Rabaul 
occurred on 2 November 1943 and so 
complete was its destruction of the 
enemy air force that the attacking 
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flights actually ran out of targets. 

In all subsequent operations through 
the Gilbert and Marshall Islands, the 
Marianas, the Carolines and Japan 
proper, the Japanese Naval Air Force’s 
lack of experienced leaders and air 
crews assured their destruction in any 
counter with American Naval or Army 
Air Forces units. 


Air action in the Rabaul area broke 
the back of Japanese naval air power, 
thus insuring the ineffectiveness of 
Japanese Naval Air Forces in the area 
of operations of our Central Pacific 
Forces — and thereby guaranteeing 
the success of all subsequent opera- 
tions of these forces toward Japan. 


As enemy Naval Air Forces had 
been defeated in detail in the Solomon 
Islands and Rabaul area, Japanese 
Army Air Units had been advanced 
into New Guinea. Initially, Wewak 
was built up as a major base and into 
Wewak the enemy poured the best of 
its Army Air Force experience as it 
had done with the Naval Air Force 
experience at Rabaul. The destructive 
Sth Air Force raid of mid-August 
1943 caused the enemy to shift from 
Wewak to Hollandia, farther up the 
coast. Hollandia was then’ brought 
under sustained Sth Air Force heavy 
and medium bombardment and straf- 
ing attack. Here the cap was put on 
the accumulated attrition of the past 
two years of New Guinea air fighting. 
By April 6, 1944, Hollandia as an 
airbase had been destroyed and the 
Japanese Army Air Force was elimi- 
nated from the war as an effective 
fighting force. 


The effect of Sth Air Force attacks 
on the Japanese Army Air Force in 
the Wewak-Hollandia area was im- 
mediate and lasting. The Japanese 
Army Air Force was disorganized to 
a point from which it never recovered. 
Later attacks by the Sth Air Force in 


the Halmaheras and by carrier task 
forces operating in the area, were met 
by practically no air resistance. Even 
though the enemy’s available aircraft 
strength was high, the pilot-quality 
was gone. The experienced leaders 
and crews had been killed and a large 
percentage of the competent techni- 
cians and mechanics, of which Japan 
had only a very limited number, had 
been over-run in the landings and had 
taken to the hills with no chance of 
evacuation. According to Japanese 
records obtained after the war, by 
early April 1944 the Japanese Army 
Air Force had lost more than 95% 
of its pilots having between 300-600 
hours’ flying time. In all subsequent 
action by our own Army Air Force 
units, air domination was secured be- 
cause the enemy’s air experience had 
been reduced below the minimum for 
effective operation. Japan had num- 
bers but never again had quality, and 
thus in desperation was later driven to 
suicide or Kamikaze tactics. 


South Pacific. The American sur- 
face offensive in the Solomons area 
was begun on 7 August 1942 with a 
landing of United States Marines at 
Guadacanal and Tulagi. 


In the latter part of August 1942, 
the Japanese made a major effort to 
retake Guadalcanal. The Battle of 
the Eastern Solomons resulted when 
the Japanese convoy was brought un- 
der air attack by our carrier force 
assisted by 13th Air Force and Ma- 
rine land-based aircraft. Our carrier 
task forces were also attacked by 
Japanese naval air. The action par- 
alleled that of Coral Sea and Midway 
in that air power delivered all offensive 
fire, the surface units never making 
contact and the battle being decided 
entirely by air action. The Japanese 
lost one carrier and one destroyer and 
suffered heavy damage to two battle- 
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ships. The United States Carrier 
Enterprise was damaged and forced to 
withdraw. 

In the Battle of Santa Cruz Island, 
26 October 1942, like the Battles of 
Coral Sea, Midway and the Eastern 
Solomons, a Japanese assault convoy 
was turned back entirely by air action. 
Again carrier air fought the battle 
without naval surface units making 
contact. In this engagement our 
forces lost the carrier Hornet, but the 
enemy, having been discovered, and 
knowing that air attack in the restricted 
waters around Guadalcanal would 
lead to destruction of the convoy, with- 
drew without attempting the landing. 

VII 

The decisive action defeat of the 
Japanese Naval Air Force by Novem- 
ber 1943 paved the way for exploita- 
tion operations. Likewise, the defeat 
of the Japanese Army Air Force paved 
the way for a continuation of this 
exploitation in all Pacific areas of 
operation. By the end of April 1944, 
the decisive battles of World War II 
in the Pacific had been completed. 
From this point forward our forces 
were at liberty to exploit the air 
victory. 

Pacific Ocean Area Forces, in ex- 
ploitation of the air victory over the 
Japanese Naval Air Force and the 
resultant neutralization of the Jap- 
anese Navy as an effective combat 
force, occupied the Gilbert and Mar- 
shall Islands and Eniwetok in a series 
of amphibious operations. 

The defeat of the Japanese Naval 
Air Force, in the Rabaul-Solomons 
area, guaranteed that whatever air 
opposition was encountered on these 
atolls would be low in quality and 
that it would be critically outnumbered 
by the carrier aircraft available. Our 
carrier forces had in excess of 900 air- 
craft, more than five times the number 
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of aircraft possessed by the enemy in 
the entire Gilbert-Marshall area. Due 
to the enemy dispersion of this limited 
number on the various islands, their 
inability to render mutual support, and 
the absence of any carrier force, it was 
highly improbable that our carrier 
forces would encounter as much as 
one to twenty in air opposition. In 
addition, this operation was supported 
by the full strength of the 7th Air 
Force which conducted sustained oper- 
ations in the neutralization of island 
air installations that were not invaded. 
Events in the Gilbert Islands oper- 
ations fully substantiated this estimate, 
for enemy air efforts were less than 
one to our one hundred in number 
of sorties encountered. In the Mar- 
shalls and Eniwetok invasions no air 
opposition was encountered. No naval 
surface forces made an appearance 
during the entire period of the three 
operations. 


The negligible air and _ negative 
naval opposition encountered by the 
Central Pacific Forces in their seizure 
of the Gilberts and the Marshalls and 
in their air strikes in the Carolines 
characterized the opposition in their 
advance to the shores of Okinawa. Air 
opposition was ineffective and of low 
and decreasing quality. Airplanes in 
numbers were encountered, but they 
were manned by only partially trained 
pilots and supported by a hopeless 
maintenance and logistics echelon. Air 
disintegration was well along. Except 
for its single effort to ferry aircraft to 
the Marianas at the time of our in- 
vasion, the Japanese navy never op- 
posed. It was inevitable, however, 
that defending garrison forces would 
fanatically oppose invasions. This 
they did, and the cost to our assault- 
ing troops was sometimes high. The 
provision of air-ground support to keep 
those losses down was one of the pri- 
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mary missions of air throughout the 
advance. 


Vill 
The strategic bombing offensive 
terminated in the unconditional sur- 


render of Japan on 14 August 1945. 


The Japanese Government had been 
planning and negotiating for surrender 
since May 1945. The surrender was 
decided upon because the debilitated 
Japanese Air Force and the intact 
Japanese Home Army were powerless 
to prevent the complete extermination 
of modern Japanese economy, indus- 
try, communications and culture by 
our air attacks. At the time of sur- 
render, Japan possessed approximately 
9,000 aircraft which could have been 
employed in suicide attacks against our 
invasion attempt, but these 9,000 air- 
craft did not remotely approximate an 
Air Force. Due to pilot inexperience, 
organization, concept, and technologi- 
cal limitations, these aircraft could not 
be brought to bear in the war in the 
air. They were incapable of denying 
our Air Force free exploitation of 
the skies over the Japanese homeland. 
It is possible that this force, employ- 
ing suicide tactics, and aided by the 
heavy surface defenses existing at our 
planned invasion point, could have 
seriously damaged or disrupted our in- 
vasion attempt. However, Japanese 
leaders recognized that even this would 
not save the Japanese people from de- 
struction from the air: hence the sur- 
render. 

As pointed out by the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey, interrogation of the 
highest Japanese officials, following 
V-J day, indicated that Japan would 
have surrended to the air attack even 
if no surface invasion been 
planned, if Russia had not entered the 
war, and if the atom bombs had not 
been dropped. 


Two other conclusions of the U. S. 


Strategic Bombing Survey are appro- 
priate to the thesis of this paper: 

Control of the air was essential to 
the success of every major military 
operation. Control of the air enabled 
surface vessels to sail the seas as far 
as that control extended, even within 
range of enemy land-based airplanes. 
Control of the air permitted amphib- 
ious landings at any point where that 
control could be assured. Control of 
the air permitted close air support to 
ground forces, the effectiveness of 
which was decisive wherever fully em- 
ployed. Control of the air over lines of 
communications permitted effective in- 
terdiction to them to the enemy and 
preserved them to ourselves. Control 
of the air over the Japanese home is- 
lands permitted the destruction by long- 
range bombing of such of her indus- 
tries and cities as we chose to attack. 
The first objective of all commanders 
in the Pacific war, whether ground, 
sea, or air, whether American, Allied, 
or Japanese, was to assure control of 
the air. 

The experience of the Pacific war 
supports the findings of the Survey 
in Europe, that heavy, sustained and 
accurate attack against carefully selec- 
ted targets is required to produce de- 
cisive results when attacking an en- 
emy’s sustaining resources. Pacific 
experience further supports the find- 
ings in Germany that no nation can 
long survive the free exploitation of 
air weapons over its homeland. For 
the future it is important fully to grasp 
the fact that enemy planes enjoying 
control of the sky over one’s head can 
be as disastrous to one’s country as its 
occupation by physical invasion. 

A timely recognition of these two 
fundamental conclusions would have 
effected radical changes in the strategic 
pattern and supporting military forces 
of the Pacific War. The lesson should 
be clear. 
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THE SOLDIER AND THE STATE, by 
Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass.; 1957; $7.50. 


This is the most insightful and objective 
book ever written on the practice and theory 
of civil-military relations. Mr. Huntington 
is to be congratulated for his courage in 
breaking from many of the common and 
acceptable anti-military prejudices long 
enough to study the evidence and draw 
conclusions based on that evidence. 

Almost every other study of this sort be- 
gins with premises, stated or implied, that 
the military presents an inherent danger to 
liberty, that it is eager to usurp political 
authority, that it is opposed to democracy, 
that it seeks war, that it reacts to all prob- 
lems in terms of violence — in general, that 
it is anti-American and a threat to every 
American institution and belief. 

Mr. Huntington examined all these atti- 
tudes toward the military by studying a 
mass of literature, much of it written by the 
military itself. He is, in fact, the first such 
academician to thoroughly review military 
journals in this light and to make a sincere 
effort to learn just what the military have 
believed throughout our history. 

The evidence Mr. Huntington has found 
and reported in his lucid and interesting 
book, refutes in a startling way many of 
the deep beliefs held by civilians about the 
military. It is hoped that this work will be 
widely read so that thoughtful people may 
adjust their thinking in some areas, at least, 
to fit the truth, rather than continuing to 
degrade the military and thereby endanger 
U. S. security in this age of peril. 

Although Mr. Huntington has done a 
noble work of research which draws evident 
conclusions from the wide variety of liter- 
ature he has studied, his effort to analyze 
what he has found falls somewhere short 
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of the mark. In some areas the natural 
anti-military bias remains undisturbed. 
This does not detract from the value of his 
effort, for others will no doubt be inspired 
to enter the door which he has opened and 
which has been locked so long to all but a 
few military scholars. 

For example, Mr. Huntington never ques- 
tions that civilian control of the military, as 
such, is an unalloyed blessing, by and for 
itself. He makes the point well that the 
military itself believes in and seeks civilian 
control, but lets the point drop there. Why 
is civilian control desirable? How much 
control? These are questions he fails to 
examine adequately. 

Mr. Huntington writes of two kinds of 
civilian control, one which he terms “ob- 
jective,” the other “subjective.” Objective 
control is good, he maintains because it 
fosters military professionalism, which he 
shows to be highly necessary in this danger- 
ous age. Subjective control is bad because 
it undermines and dilutes military profes- 
sionalism. 

His distinction between objective and sub- 
jective control are not too sharply drawn, 
but in general, objective control is that con- 
trol maintained by civilian secretaries and 
legislators. Subjective control is that con- 
trol which seeks to weaken military estab- 
lishments by fragmentation and civilian in- 
trusion into the military functions, thus 
forcing civilian standards on the military. 


He never questions the point, however, 
that large military staffs are 
desirable at the Secretary of Defense level 
and even advocates large secretarial staffs 
to assume “strategy — policy” functions. 
It is hard to reconcile his opposition to 
“subjective” control with his view that of- 
ficers should be joined with civilians to 
perform functions which seem to be in the 
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military province. For if strategy and policy 
are stripped from top levels military con- 
sideration, not much is left except the “tech- 
nicism” which he holds to be too narrow 


a field for the military. 


Mr. that 
fessionalism in the military as a fundamental 


Huntington’s conclusion pro- 


to security is well drawn. He begins by 
defining officership as a profession and 
uses this definition as a criterion for meas- 
uring the success of civil-military relations 
The 
catch is that his definition of military pro- 


through the 19th and 20th centuries. 


fessionalism has some holes in it and this 
his He 
oversimplifies, “central 


handicaps subsequent analyses. 


the 
skill” of the profession by calling it “the 
management of violence,” a harsh 
borrowed from Harold Lasswell. 


for example, 


term 


War is what the military man is trained 
to manage, and war is not always violent. 
The very best management of war is its 
avoidance, and this, too, is among the cen- 
tral skills of the military profession. Cer- 
tainly this is not violence. In fact, a 
principle of the military professional is to 
achieve his objectives with a minimum of 
violence (Economy of Force). He is, how- 
ever, the only professional who openly 
concedes that violence is a bona fide tactic 
in the pursuit of such objectives. 


Perhaps in narrowing his definitions of 
the military profession to the craft of or- 
ganized violence, the author gets off the 
track and draws the implicit assumption 
that military men do not have the capability 
of assuming the strategy — policy role 
at high level. Or perhaps he accepts the 
popular belief that military men are danger- 
ous influences when outside of the military 
service. Certainly he must hold one or the 
other, or both, of these views in order to 
advocate a still stronger cap of “objective” 
civilian control over the professional 
military. 


Some obvious questions were not raised 
nor answered in this book. Why are mili- 
tary men so objectionable in non-military 
posts of government? Why are they con- 


sidered less qualified than lawyers or busi- 
nessmer in posts which deal largely with 
national defense? Do miiltary men truly 
present dangers in these “civilian” posts? 

In discussing the military professionals 
who have reached high places, the author 
implies that they were deviates to the 
professional non-political ideal and that 
they somehow become liberalized (i. e. 
civilianized) and thus were no longer dan- 
gerous. This rather laborious reasoning 
might profit by further analysis. So many 
exceptions to the ideal may reveal that 
the ideal itself is misconceived. 


Another feature of oversimplification in 
the book comes with the classification of 
all people into dichotomous categories of 
“conservative” and “liberal.” Huntington 
aligns the military with the conservative, 
and explains anti-military attitudes as a 
feature of the conservative — liberal clash 
of ideals. It is inconceivable to him that 
a true military man can believe and foster 
liberal ideals, as for example, President 
Eisenhower. He only explains such incon- 
sistencies by saying that such military 
liberals have forsaken the military code. 


There can be no question, however, that 
this book is a monumental study of great 
value, and should be required reading for 
every military professional. All will admire 
its thoroughness but be quick to spot its 
analytical superficialities. Nonetheless, many 
of the conclusions which spring from evi- 
dence will bring applause. The need for 
higher military professionalism, for more 
recognition of the profession, and for more 
compensation for its endless labors, are 
verities which Mr. Huntington arrives at 
through careful research. But identifying 
the profession with reactionary tendencies, 
with 19th century ideals, with conservatism 
and mass armies of cannon fodder, will 
hardly help the military to overcome the 
depressing conditions under which it 
struggles today. 


DALE O. SMITH 
Brig. General, USAF 


(Note: Review of this book was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Committee 
on National Security Policy Research of the 

Social Science Research Council.) 
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SAMURAI by Saburo Sakai with Martin 
Caidin and Fred Saito, New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1957, $4.95. 


Saburo Sakai fought through two hundred 
combat missions over China and the South- 
west Pacific Area as a Japanese fighter 
pilot. He lays claim to sixty-four confirmed 
kills and to an even greater distinction — 
that of never having lost a wingman. 


Samurai relates the story of Saburo Sa- 
kai and provides the American reader with 
an intimate look at the “other side.” Here 
are the human emotions of a former enemy 
laid open for us to see. 


But Samurai does more than that. It 
points up an incredible phenomenon, seem- 
ingly proven by World War I, that a de- 
feated nation in war somehow provides the 
greatest air warriors. The amazing ex- 
ploits of Baron Von Richthofen far eclipsed 
the deeds of the Allied fighter pilots if quasi- 
historical accounts of the “Red Knight” are 
true. And now it seems that Sakai would 
like to become the living legend emerging 
out of Japan’s defeat in World War II. Our 
own Major Dick Bong, with an official credit 
for forty confirmed kills against the Jap- 
anese, can but assume a secondary position 
as a great fighter pilot in the Pacific area. 
Statistics don’t lie? 

The book is well written and its technique 
of relating action in the first person does 
whet and maintain reader interest. The 
tracing of the personal life, ambition, and 
achievements of a member of the warrior 
class, living religiously by the Bushido code, 
Hagakure, is skillful and interesting. Sakai 
re-lives his exploits as a naval aviator 
through aerial combat in China, the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch Indies, and the New Guinea 
area, until his critical injury over Guadal- 
canal in August 1942 and subsequent hos- 
pitalization at Yokosuka hospital. Though 
blinded permanently in his right eye, he 
nevertheless continued his war career, not 
only asserting his flying skill as an instruc- 
tor but also achieving his final four con- 
firmed kills. 


Throughout these campaigns his account 
falls short due to inaccuracies. He takes to 
task American claims throughout, specifi- 
cally with regard to the campaign of the 
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Dutch Indies. In his report of the air ac- 
tion of February 19th over Surabaya, Java, 
he lays claim to numbers of Curtiss P-36 
fighters. The Dutch squadron did suffer 
severe losses, but their aircraft were Curtiss 
CW-21’s. He relates of Dutch use of Ma- 
lang Air Base. Malang was always a base 
for American bombers. He professes ig- 
norance of a simple evasion maneuver 
known to all P-40 and P-39 pilots in the 
South Pacific—that of both right and left 
hands full forward. Again in action in the 
Lae-Salamau area he beautifully describes 
the destruction of B-26’s. Yet members of 
the organization equipped with that aircraft 
recall no losses during this same time period. 

The huge success enjoyed in the New 
Guinea campaign by Japanese Wing based 
at Lae described at length will be a rude 
shock to air units of the Sth and 13th Air 
Forces that reduced the Japanese aircraft 
inventory on the fields of Lae and Salamau 
with rather startling regularity. The reader 
cannot refrain from questioning the authen- 
ticity of Sakai’s claims. American and 
Allied versions of air actions are questioned 
by the author but this “authentic” record 
hardly serves as irrefutable contrary evi- 
dence. 

Samurai helps bring the Pacific Air War 
into new perspective to the American air- 
man. The enemy fighter pilot was always 
an unknown factor. This story presents the 
Japanese fighter pilot as another human 
being. 

JACK DALE 
Colonel, USAF 
Air War College 


THE AIRMAN’S WORLD by Gill Robb 
Wilson, New York: Random House, 
1957, $2.95. 


Anyone who has ever risen into the vast airy 
blueness of space we call the sky, above the 
earth-bound horizons of man, darted in and 
out among the playful tops of cumulus, has 
sometimes felt within himself a deep desire 
to express the emotions and the exhilarations 
which mount up when he feels himself mas- 
ter and peer of a now small world. For 
most of us, the expression of such lofty 
thoughts into words is a near impossible 
task. The tumultuous emotions that often 
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beat us into humbleness when borne aloft 
on slender wings, whether motorless as with 
the sailplane, or propelled by reciprocating 
engines or by jets—these are generally fleet- 
ing moments but indelibly ingrained in our 
memories. 


Perhaps only a sensitive veteran of the 
skies such as Gill Robb Wilson, who has 
lived in and learned the caprices of man’s 
conquest of the atmosphere from the begin- 
ning, and who has always possessed a high 
literary talent, can put into words what the 
rest of us feel. In The Airman’s World, 
Mr. Wilson has interpreted poetically and 
majestically the varied sensations in the joys 
and thrills of flying. Even when his writing 
is in blank verse, it is rhythmical and flow- 
ing. And when it is in rhyme, such as 
with “The Shrine” or “The Sailplane,” Mr. 
Wilson ascends above the majority of air- 
minded writers. 


This book is composed of a series of 
verses and vignettes; each is accompanied 
by a full page or page and a-half photo- 
graph pertinent to the subject covered. Some 
phase of flying for almost everyone who has 
ever been airborne is treated: the passenger 
on the airliner; the sailplane pilot; the reck- 
less aircraft carrier pilot; the bomber pilot 
of World War II; the courageous jet defend- 
er who flies beyond the speed of sound; the 
aviator who spans continents in a matter 
of hours; the private pilot who flies for the 
sheer love of flying; the poet who views the 
countryside below patterned with majestic 
beauty by God and man with mixed emo- 
tions; and the sentimentalist who finds 
beauty even in the wind, in the rivers, in 
the trees and in the mountains and on the 
plains. 


Some might have wanted to include first 
impressions of a paradisiac view of one of 
the lovely Caribbean Islands; others might 
have strived for an element of expression 
comparable to John Gillespie Magee’s “Put 
out my hand, and touched the face of God.” 


Readers will not find here a textbook on 


technical aspects of flying, such as the 
weather, the atmosphere, dead reckoning, 
instrument flying or anything else; he will 


not find here any of the more serious or 


deadly thoughts about air forces and air 
power. The Airman’s World can be taken 
up for undiluted entertainment, for escape, 
for the refreshment of memories, or for the 
sharing of emotional experience. Perhaps 
the author himself expressed this best in his 
introduction: 


I think it is well to remember that the 
airman’s world was founded on a motiva- 
tion beyond love of adventure, beyond 
flying for flying’s own sake, beyond even 
the honest purpose of livelihood. That 
it has been a motivated world has made 
it none the less an area where men and 
women have found high exhilaration and 
infinite satisfaction—an area where one 
might find adventure in such measure as 
he or she sought; a world of self-exam- 
ination; a world whose ultimate reaches 
knows no bounds. 


From the beginning to the end, every 
flier will find in this volume some impres- 
sions akin to his own experiences. Perhaps 
a very popular piece will be the one entitled, 
“To Be Free”— 


“The fun of it! Oh, the fun of it! 
The soul cleansing, mind clearing fun 


of it! 


Appropriately, however, Mr. Wilson and 
his publisher have reserved for the very last 
the most philosophical and soul-searching 
composition of the compilation, “To Find 
Myself.” It perhaps better than any other 
in the book, seems to epitomize the whole 
endeavor. 


wd . and I had 

to know how a heart must hush to hear 

the voice from the burning bush— 

and I had to know what the mountain 

said when 

a humble man bowed down his head— 

and I had to go where the giants dwelt 
to see 

how a man with a slingshot felt— 

and I had to lift my timid soul to learn 

if the clod comprised the whole... . 


CARMAN P. FELICE 
Major, USAF, The Air Force Historical 
Foundation Liaison Officer 
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WING LEADER by J. E. Johnson, New 
York: Ballantine Books, $4.00 


There is not likely to be a better buy 
among the season’s books than the story of 
the flying career of Britain’s leading World 
War II ace, the famous fighting “Johnnie” 
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Johnson. The man who piled up more kills should continue. For that slim victory truly 
than any other of the Royal Air Force val- marked the turning point of the last big war. 
iant “few” tells once, again the well-known “Johnnie” Johnson not only fought 
saga of fighting in the skies over England, through World War II and stayed in the 
above the Channel, the beaches and hedge- RAF through the postwar period of demo- 
rows of France and the tight-knit industrial —_pjlization and demoralization, but also saw 


cities and towns of northwest Germany. combat service again in the Korean con- 
Interestingly, Johnson was not a regular offi-__fiict. He has much to say in a discerning 
cer when war came along but entered the way about his American comrades in arms. 
service belatedly through the Volunteer Re- He appears to have gotten to know them 


serve. He quickly mastered the exacting extremely well, to have liked, and to have 
trade of the fighter pilot and began then to appreciated them despite differences in liv- 
perform in the inimitable way that which  jng and fighting habits. If one needed re- 
has become associated with his name. minding, this book by a man whom Ameri- 
There is very little new in Wing Leader. can prejudices would designate a foreigner 
But history has a way of improving through amply demonstrates that in the fighter pilot 
the revitalization received when retold by 4 we had in some measure the latter day 
thoughtful, experienced participant who has__ knight of chivalric days and those gallant 
command of language, feeling for the drama qualities of courage, resourcefulness, lone- 
of a taut situation, and sense of the his-  jiness or apartness, and nobility of soul ap- 
tory of that in which he is engaged. One parently distilled from the travail and single 
of Johnson’s best chapters is “Fighting combat. 
Talk,” in which Johnson describes and eval- 
uates the evolution and aplication of com- 
bat fighter tactics. There is no end in sight 
to the historical debate on how and why the 
RAF won and the GAF lost the Battle of 
Britain. It is important that this discussion M. W. McF 


Ballantine Books are to be congratulated 
as publishers bringing to the American 
people many worth-while books on subjects 
long avoided as unattractive and uneconomic 
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Air Force Spaceman 


Living longer than any other man in the 
history of the world in space is the dis- 
tinction which now belongs to Major David 
G. Simons, a doctor and specialist in space 
biology. As the first human being ever 
to remain above 100,000 feet for any length 
of time, Major Simons represented the Aero- 
Medical Laboratories of Halloman Air 
Force Base, New Mexico in the scientific 
research of data and information on outer 
space. 

Under the careful guidance of space 
specialist Colonel John Stapp the Labora- 
tories are following a solicitous and calcu- 
lated program in the exploration of space 
in an effort to learn everything that is 
necessary for the survival of man in outer 
space. The ascent to over 102,000 feet 
which Major Simons made on August 19th 
over Minnesota was just one phase, al- 
though probably the most important, of this 
program. The aluminum capsule, 8 feet 
high and 3 feet in diameter, attached to a 
plastic balloon capable of expanding to 3 
million cubic feet, was filled with so many 
instruments and items of a scientific re- 
search nature that Major Simons lived in 
very confining quarters for the 32 hours 
he remained aloft. At that altitude one 
smal] mistake could have cost him his life 
in less than a minute. 


Air Force spokesmen said one year would 
be required to completely evaluate every- 
thing that Simons had learned or recorded. 


Just incidentally, the ascent also 
recorded as a new record altitude ascension 
for manned balloons, breaking by some 
6,000 feet the record which had been 
established by Simons’ cohort, Captain Kitt- 
inger, last June. 


was 


Sidelights, Editorial Board Members 


It was reported in our July issue that 
Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., of Washington, D. C. 
had been recommended for Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the USAF Reserve. It is our pleas- 
ure to report that it is now Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ramsay D. Potts, Jr., USAFR. 


NEWS ITEMS 


With the July issue, readers may have 
noticed the addition of another member to 
the Editorial Board. He is Colonel Archie 
R. Lewis of the Air War College, Air Uni- 
versity, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


New Lock—New Material 


We have received an unusually large 
number of complimem. on the July anni- 
versary issue of The Air Power Historian. 
Needless to say we are happy with the 
efforts of the Editorial Board, the authors, 
the publisher, and all who contributed to 
making it an outstanding issue. This is, 
however, only in keeping with the policy 
developed by the Board of Trustees to make 
our publication the best and most dignified 
of its sort. 


As we had previously announced, the 
Editorial Board has issued a standing invita- 
tion for the contribution of suitable articles 
dealing with the evolution of air power, or 


the impact of air power on the future 
of our country and the world. We want 
and need more and varied articles. His- 


torical footnotes, colorful anecdotes, or con- 
sidered views contrary to published historical 
opinion are invited. ‘The Air Power His- 
torian exists to document the historical 
annals of air power. All too often the 
truth behind the history-making events goes 
unnoticed or is hidden by the facts them- 
selves; and all too often this facet of history 
makes by far the most interesting reading. 
The flaws in historical endeavors too often 
remain camouflaged and unexposed, pro- 
hibiting the student of history from learning 
from the study of the past. As an editorial 
policy we would like to present to the 
We, 


therefore, invite the submission of articles 


readers all facets and all angles. 
to The Air Power Historian for possible 
For the first 


inception, we are happy to announce that 


publication. time since our 


we may now offer an honorarium of up 
to $100 for articles used beginning with the 


January, 1958 issue. 
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Letters to the Editor 


If we can encourage enough readers to 
write personally expressed opinions on the 
publication or on any of the articles, pro 
or con, we will seriously entertain the idea 
of establishing a new feature in our maga- 
zine —a “letters to the editor,” section. 
Progress can only be truthfully achieved 
with the resolution of conflicts and differ- 
ences of opinions; differences of opinions 
must be voiced before they can be resolved 
or implemented in any way. 


Election of Trustees 


At the annual meeting of THE AIR 
FORCE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION on 
6 September, 1957 at Bolling Air Force 
Base, Washington, D. C., the following 
members were elected to four-year terms on 
the basis of voting by the membership at 
large. 


Dr. Wesley Frank Craven 

Lt. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards (Ret) 
Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper (Ret) 
General Earle E. Partridge 
General Carl A. Spaatz (Ret) 
Mr. Gill Robb Wilson 


General Otto P. Weyland was selected 
to fill the one-year unexpired term of the 
late Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon. In addi- 
tion to the above, the Board unanimously 
agreed to place General Laurence S. Kuter 
on the Board to fill the vacancy created 
when The Honorable James H. Douglas 
became Secretary of the Air Force, thereby 
becoming an ex officio member. 


Need for Memberships 


In the solicitation of new members by 
the Executive Director it has been empha- 
sized that an ever-increasing number of 
new memberships is required to improve 
and sustain the costs of improvements of 
our magazine, The Air Power Historian. 
The magazine is the heart and voice of our 
organization; through it we hopefully plan 
to further the healthy growth of “Air 
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Power.” It is, therefore, demanding that 
our rosters swell with the names of inter- 
ested Air Force and civilian personnel. It 
is the expressed desires of the Editors that 
every member make an honest and enthusi- 
astic effort to secure at least one new mem- 
ber each. 


Annual Meeting 


On 6 September 1957 at Bolling Air 
Force Base, Washington, D. C., the Execu- 
tive Council and the members of the Board 
of Trustees convened at 1000 hours for the 
fourth Annual Meeting of THE AIR 
FORCE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION. 


Besides the election of seven Trustees to 
the Board there were several other major 
items of accomplishment. It was unani- 
mously agreed by all the members in at- 
tendance that the present board of officers 
shall continue in their duties. It was also 
decided that because THE FOUNDATION 
is more closely allied with the Air University 
than it is with the Air Academy, the Secre- 
tary of THE FOUNDATION shall be the 
Commander of the Air University, at least 
for another year or two. Great stress was 
placed on the importance for memberships 
and new membership drives in connection 
with the advertising campaign. Because 
the Board heartily agreed that our publica- 
tion, The Air Power Historian is the heart 
of the organization, and because expansion 
is considered absolutely necessary, it was 
agreed that The Air Power Historian should 
employ a part-time professional editor to 
handle the editing functions of the maga- 
zine. 


At the symposium in the afternoon Gen 
eral Earle E. Partridge, C ommander-in- 
Chief of the North American Air Defense 
Command was principal speaker, covering 
very dramatically the functions, responsi- 
bilities, capabilities and future of the Aif 
Defense Command. Maj. Gen. Robert Lee, 
Commander, Ninth Air Force, gave a history 
of the Tactical Air Command. 


Originally scheduled for June, the meet 
ing this year was postponed until September 
because of illness in the family of the 
President, Maj. Gen. B. D. Foulois (Ret) 
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